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DELMAR’S FOLLY.* 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


CHAPTER I. 

When John’ Delmar took his first drive up the 
gradual ascent that led to the top of Holm Hill, 
and beheld ‘the beautiful view that was to be seen 
from its crest, he determined then and there that 
the mansion which for years had been a castle in 
the air of his dreams should now find a local 
habitation and a name. 

« Heré,” said he, turning to his wife’ and the 
friend who had accompanied them, “here’is the 
spot for which I have been searching ever since I 
made up.my mind to build; and thus,” he added, 
stooping ‘to pick up a couple of stones, arid placing 
them tpon’the ‘highest portion of the ‘ground, 
“thus, do!I-lay the first foundation stones.” 

“You! select this, then, as the spot for the 
‘House that Jack’ built’ do you?” pleasantly re- 
plied his:wife; “but, my dear, you remember 
about the rats that got in and ate the malt. You 
must not build foolishly; Don’t you think?” she 
continued ima gentie tone of remonstrance, * don’t 
you think;*John, that you had better discover 
something’ more about the neighborhood before 
you purchase?’ There are low lands about here, 
and so near the river—” 

«1 ' don't want to hear another word of protest, 
Mary.. White ‘says the location ‘is perfectly 
healthy,jan@ I have’decidedl to buy and build: im- 
mediate}yy" answered John Delmar} in’ his‘ usual 
peremptory way; and with tiér ‘as ‘asual dotility 
and gentleness; John Delinat's wife said tid’ more, | 
but) acquiésced in all his stiggestions, andl obeyed 
his wilitimmplicitly im all things, éven to thé signing 
off of her rights’ elsewhere, which followed” in 
ordér'to make the immediate purchase. e 

In the ‘building, as well a8 in the baying of the 
property, it was John Delmar’s tasté alone, and 
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John Delmar’s ideas alone, that. governed the 
erection of the Jarge mansion that in the course of 


| time ‘stood ‘upon the ‘hill overlooking the _ river. 


A woman would never have put up“so large a 
house for but two people ; and in the depths of 
her woman’s heart, Mrs. Delmar thought how 


tmuch more contented arid happy she should be to 


occupy, all the days of her life, the modest little 
old-fashidned stone cottage on the grounds, where 
they decided to live during the building of the 
new house, rather than the great, many-roomed 
mansion which her husband was planning. 
Whether it was an answer to her mild and un- 
complaining thought on the subject, or one of the 
natural effects of natural causes, may not be 
affirmed; but, as she had thought it would be 
pleasant to pass all her days thére, Mrs, Delmar’s 
life ended in the little cottage; and when the last 
nail was driven, and the last workman had left the 
new house on the hill, John Delinar alone re- 
mained to take possession of its solitary grandeur. 
It is a hard thing for any man who, during the 
greater portion of his life, has’ been dependent 
upon a woman for comfort and solace, in little 
ways as well as gréat, to find himself suddenly be- 
reft of ail that has made life and: the world com- 
fortable and pleasant for him. ‘Be she mother, or 
sister, or wife, the woman who is taken suddenly 
from her family leaves behind her a miserable, un- 
happy creature in the man WhO mourns her loss. 
A husband, of all men, however, is to be com- 
miserated.’ In a thousand wa ‘does he miss the 
cormpaition of “his ‘hours;' She -aléiie “knew his 
peculiar tastes, his curious Whi ms and yagariés, 
and understood dind mitistéred unto them’; she 
alone could make the crooked ‘places straight, and 
turn the straight lines into curves of beauty. A 
woman losing her protector and companion is 


‘sadly ‘to be pitied, ‘But thére is’a'’self-reliance ‘in 


her grief that Sdstains her. A ‘man is ‘utterly lost 
in his sorrow, and about ‘Vainly | in his’ 
darkened hours liké‘a littlé helpléss child. 
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Mary Delmar might be said to have been to 
her husband three women in one. o it ree 
his senior, she had been ever since their acquain 
ance, which dated from boy and girlhood, almost 
mother, sister, and wife. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, | that fs het Delmar rieved "a it 
since e no|Ing rm r 
poms fei baad “9 : ve bet Bi 
to or accepted’ rer wise judgment—indeed his 
disposition was of that nature which usually takes 
the opposite side, and he oftener had is own 
way than upheld hers—but he missed, neVverthe- 
less, the gentle voice that always spoke from the 
heart, and the temperate and noble mind that 
never failed to judge fairly if a questidn-of fight. 
But she was gone now, and the great house upon 
which he had set his hopes stared at him reproach- 
fully when he looked at it, remembering her mild 
expostulations and remonstrances on the subject of 
its size and magnificence, 

“I wish I had listened to Mary’s wishes,” he 
said to his friend Stephen White one day, as they 
paced the. roomy halls of the mansion not Jong 
after Mrs. Delmar’s death. “ She didn’t want me 
to build such a great house. I don’t think she 
even liked the situation; maybe it is unhealthy, 
after all; I don’t like the look of those white mists 
on the meadows. _ I wish I had taken her advice 
and built a smaller house in the village, Well,” he 
added with a deep sigh, looking up at the many 
windows and high walls of the imposing structure, 
«« Well, it’s a huge monument of my folly, and ]’il 
humiliate myself by looking upon it as such.” 

« It’s a handsome place, John Delmar, and as to 
it’s being an, unhealthy location, that is. not so. 
You'll feel , differently about it after a_ while. 
What shall you call it?” asked Mr. White after a 
pause. “ Rhoads calls his ‘Meadow roads’ you 
know, and ours is ‘ White Hall.’” 

“TI think ‘ Delmar’s Folly’ will be a suitable 
name for mine, Steve,” replied John, with a bitter 
sort of smile upon, his lips. “I shan’t have a 
baptism of the place however; a vendue is the 
next. thing in order; I’m going to sell and go 
abroad just as quick as I can.” 

“«¢ Sell and go abroad?” echoed Mr. White 
with surprise. 

« Yes, I know what you, want to say about it, so 
spare yourself the words. I shall doit. I hate 
the place, now. It is a dread to me to see it. 
I’m going to Europe to forget everything.” 

“ Not alone, John? you will be sick, and ina 
strange land. Don’t go!” 

“TI shall not go alone; I intend to take my 
nephew, Will Delmar, he has always wanted to 
travel and I shall give him this chance as a 
payment for his companionship: I shall be glum 
and gloomy enough, I assure. you, and it will 
deserve pensation to be myfellow, traveler,” 

“ What, that, gay young chap Will Delmar? 
why he will be more care than comfort, John. I'm 


fe Anal i iflyou Un! not-find a 





afraid _you’re preparing another * folly’ now,” sa’ 
{ Stephen White, with a keen look at his frien 
whom he more than half suspected of bei 
unsettled in his mind. 

“ Well, maybe L am,” returned John; but yo 
} know 1 I myst aye ae one, to aren and 
canit, id $y ahguage save Beet. Bp hall gro 

y oWn tongue, a hd Knate 
into any fi’ language we happen ito be amidst 
At any rate, I shall go.” 

‘Tryg to-his word, in less than a month from the 
time of ‘its completion, John Delmar’s new ho 
was in the hands of his agent. 

“ Sell it if you can, Gray,” said he to the mam 
ver, then rent it fo 
any price to a respectable party.” 

Accordingly in the daily papers not long aftet, 
was to be seen the following advertisement : 


“For Sale.—A large and commodious country 
seat, overlooking) miles of the’ finest steriry in the! 
state, and commanding a grand view of the Dela.) 
ware river. Fifteen minutes walk from the station | 
on the B. P. W. Road, C. R. GRAY, agent, 12 
Market street.”” 


Reading this notice one. morning while at 


_breakfast' in her private parlor at the West End, 


Miss Matilda, Travers suddenly bethought herself 
that it was about time she had. paid a visit of 
condolence to her “poor dear Cousin «Mary's 
husband;” 

“ He must be very sad and lonely,” soliloquized 
that lady, as she drank her coffee. “It is now 
two months since poor dear Mary was buried, and 
he has been all alone, in that dull little cottage’ 
with the servants ever since ; I suppose he cannot 
bear the thought of occupying the new house now, 
and has therefore put it in the market. Poor fel- 
low! IT believe, I will, go out and see him in his) 
sad solitude. Let me see,” turning to the time 
table, yes, I can take the noon train, and return 
at six,” and ringing the. bell for her maid, Miss 
Travers rose to make the necessary preparations 
for her little trip. 

Miss Matilda 
woman of. thirty-five. 
eight” 


Travers. wasa young-looking 
She called herself « twenty: 
when the census man delicately point 

his pencil, towards the impertinent query on the 


list. Not many persons would have suspected the 
subtraction of years in her case, however; for her 
lines having been cast in pleasant places all her 
life, the networks of time were not deep enough 
to bring out the dark shadows that usually accom- 
pany thirty-five years. 

She was plump and. fair, and had been told she 
was beautiful ; and she believed it, which credulity 
gave her a certain self-satisfied and complacent 
air, She was the possessor of a very nice income, 
and lived in a handsome suite of rooms with he 
maid, at the West End, a,small hotel for priva 


‘boarding on Grove street 


She had never married. No one knew the 
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reason save herself, but many people wondéred 
why, for she had a whole. host of warm friends 
and admirers; and notwithstanding she was a 
little eccentric, was generally liked. 

Matilda Travers had come to live with her 
aunt, Mrs. Ridgeway, Mary Delmar’s mother, 
when she was but a girl. She had consequently 
known John Delmar before his marriage to her 
cousin. ,She_ had always liked John: indeed, 
Mrs. Ridgeway even fancied at one time that 
« Tillie liked John too weil,” and being a younger 
and more attractive girl, she was half afraid lest 
Tillie should win John from Mary; but as no one 
else appeared to notice the tender feeling Tillie 
evinced toward her cousin’s fiancé, Mrs. Ridge- 
way’s suspicions were quieted after their first few 
unnecessary qualms. { 

The Iukewarmness of John Delmar’s receipt of 
the young girl’s modest favors, perhaps precluded 
any thought of his vacillation. John “could not 
bear her,” as he confessed in his abrupt .manner 
to Mary: her sentimentalities bored him, and he 
was always trying to get out of her way. , 

This feeling became so strong, that after their 
marriage, at his suggestion, the intimacy between 
John Delmar’s wife and her cousin ceased, and 
they saw one another but rarely. Of course, 
Matilda had been out to the funeral ; but until her 
cousin’s death she had not known that they were 
living ont of town, or that John was building the 
house he had talked and dreamed of ‘for so many 
years. 

“If you only would, Matilda! I’m sure it 
would be.a great relief to me to know that my 
things and dear Mary’s were in good safe hands 
while I am away:. you can keep the carriage and 
horses ; Jim will stay on as coachman; indeéd, all 
of the servants will remain with you, I feel as- 
sured. You do not know how grateful I will be 
if you will only come and stay here while I am 
abroad. I don’t like the thought of leaving 
strangers among my effects, and I can mo? see to 
their storage—yet” — 

This importunate urging was on the part of 
John Delmar, the morning of Miss Travers’ call 
of condolence. 

After lunch with her cousin’s husband, she had 
said in a jesting sort of way to him, looking out of 
the cottage windows at the pretty view of wood 
and river before them : 

“Tt is delightful here, John; I like this cottage. 
I shouldn’t mind taking it for the summer, if I 
could find congenial company, I always . did 
dote on the country; the chickens and lambs and 
calves are so lovely!” 

And then John had immediately seized, the 
idea of giving her the guardianship of his house- 
hold effects during his abscence. 

“ But it might be lonely here, without—without 
anybody, John, wouldn’t it?” she continued, less 
enthusiastically, when she discovered the pro- 




































































prietor did hot accompany. the cottage, “if the 
mansion should not be sold, you know.” 

“Oh, but it will béetenanted. I told’Gray, if he 
could find no purchaser to rent it for the summer, 
to nice’ people Of Course, $0 you see there is not 
the slightest possibility of your not having near 
neighbors. Come, Tillie, say you will take it, to 
please me.” 

In spite of his brusque manners and imperious 
ways, John Delmar could be agreeable and tender 
enough when he wanted to gain a point; and he 
threw so much feeling with his words and looks 
now, that before she knew it, Miss Matilda found 
herself ‘pledged ‘to take possession of the little 
cottage upon John’s departure, early in June, and 
remain there until he should return, ‘You know,, 
John, I would do anything to please you—and 
Mary,” she added softly. ~ 3 

“ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose ;” therefore, 
in spite of all honorable intentions to keep her 
promised word to John Deimar, Miss Travers 
found it impossible to do so; and when the time 
came, instead of moving out bag and baggage to 
the little cottage on the hill as she had determined, 
the first of June found Miss Travers on her way 
west, with trunks and maid. A telegram calling 
her to the dying bedside of a very dear, and 
wealthy uncle whose heir she was, effected this 
change in her movements. 9 Me 

John had sailed, however, in ignorance of this 
frustration of his plans. awe 

“ But I won’t tell himi anything of the change” 
said Miss Travers to herself, when she discovered 
her inability to fulfil her mission, “he will only 


| worry about it and spoil ‘his trip, and he needs to 


forget everything here—for awhile: I'll put old 
Mr. and Mrs. Burrows in charge until I return ; 
everything will be safe in their hands, and. John 
will never know anything of it until [ tell him,” 
Instead of returning “ immediately,” however, 
as Miss Travers hoped to do, the dying uncle kept 
her at his bedside through the summer and on 
into the winter before he made her his heir, and 
spring bloomed and burned on Holmi Hill before 
Miss Travers took upon her own shoulders the 
proprietorship of John Delmar’s cottage, 





CHAPTER IL. 

“It's all very well, auntie, to talk of our ‘ru- 
ined fortunes,’ and. call Dorie & Blackwell 
dreadful names, because, our. invested moneys, 
under their dishonest, management, have gone 
down in the deep whirlpool of. the stock market; 
but the question now, you see, is—what are we tv 
do? We can’t sit here like this all summer, with 
idly-folded hands and indignantly-working brains 
conjuring up pet terms for Dorie & Blackwell’s 
defalcation; we must use our hands as_ well as 
our brains, for our self-preservation: we must,do 
something !” 
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“Well Katherine, I suppose it has come to 
that; but what cam we do? Whatis there in this 
hard work-a-day, world for such as you and me to 
do? I, an old lady of sixty, brought up. ia, affiu- 
ance; you, a still young woman. of twenty-eight, 
nurtured in luxury—” 


“ But you know, auntie, hot-houses do produce. 


fine fruit sometimes as well as pretty, useless 
flowers; and notwithstanding my somewhat idle 
and extravagant life of luxurious ease, I flatter my 
self that I am equal to the emergency of earning 
my livelihood. Come, what shall we do? I can 
sing, paint, draw, embroider—” 

“ Those are all accomplishments, my dear, which 
fitted and adorned your position as Guy Gifford’s 
wife; but I fear they would never earn your 
bread and butter.” 

“Oh, ‘bread and butter’ to be sure! I was 
thinking of cakes and cream, you see, as proper 
accompaniment to music and the arts. It must be 
something sensible and drudging, eh? Well let 
me see, Guy always said I was a ‘good manager,’ 
you remember? Supposing we start a stock com- 
pany of some kind. I will be president or man- 
ager, or what ever they call the head of the firm ; ; 
you shall be—” 

“T have had quite enough of ‘stocks,’ thank 
you, Katherine,” interrupted the elder lady with 
a helpless sort of air. 

“ Yes, that is true enough, auntie dear, Well, 
we won’t have anything more to do with them. 
Let's see what the morning paper offers: perhaps 
we may come acfoss something with millions i in it 
in its columns,” and the speaker caught up the 
paper and scanned its pages. 

Something of interest appeared to catch her eye 
at once, for she read intently a few moments, then 
paused as though in deep thought, 

“Well, dear!” said the old lady at length, 
“have you discovered a gold mine? You look 
encouraging. What ’is it, pray ?” 

“TI have an idea,” slowly replied the other, 
staring at the paper as though she saw it gradu- 
ally unfolding her plans. 

«“ Some people’s ideas pay; perhaps yours will, 
Katheritie. “Let me hear it.” 

“I am almost aftaid’to propose to you the plan 
I have in my mind, auntie—you are so conserva- 
tive and aristocratic in. your ideas ; but it seems to 
me practicable, albeit democratic, and above all 
will relieve our temporary embarassment, for the 
summer at least; and you know, auntie, that we 
cannot afford to’ témain here any longer.” 

“To what, pray,-is all this mystifying prelude 
to lead?” inquired ‘the aunt, anxiously. “You 
quite alarm me with your’ careful preparation, 
What is it ‘you would propose doing? Not go 
upon the stage, I hope! “I always had a fear lest 
your success in those private theatricals would 
turn your head.” 

“ Oh, nd, no, no, auntie!” replied the younger 








lady, smiling, “T assure you it is nothin SO pt 
as that, although I think it a praisewort way 
earning one’s living, if one be a genius ; er 
that you have jumped at so wild a conclusion, j 
will be decidedly less difficult for me. to tell 
that instead of going upon the stage, and playin 
in “Our Boarding Housé,” I propose that’ y 
rent a house in the country, and literally keep on ne 
—summer boarders, you know.” ; oz 
“ Katherine Gifford!” exclaimed the old lad y, | 
with a whole gamut of surprise in her tone. “y 
“Now, listen patiently to my propositig | 
please, auntie dear, and you will see how very pr 
sensible it is,” and with a gentle earnestness the the 
lady left the breakfast-table, at which the two h be! 
been seated during this conversation, and drawi the 
a hassock up beside her aunt, seated herself at he set 
feet, and softly caressed the old lady's hand j ; au 
she continued, persuasively : we 
“You know we must give up this house and yo 
it’s expensive demands now, and our unite it ¢ 
incomes will be scarcely sufficient to support’ an 
without an industry of some kind. As you saj 
before. ‘What can we do?’ I do not think K: 
have the patience, let alone the ability to teach the 
that resort of all decayed gentlewomen. ' I coul all 
not go in a storé, we both dearly love our homey lig 
and our own ways of doing in them; why no col 
still keep oné then, in a smaller and me tal 
unpretentious way, and with the pecuniary aid 6 ha 
some other people? We can énlist our friendsj bri 
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' everybody goes to the country in the sumnier, w int 


it} 


shouldn’t some of the people go with us? Ot 
furniture would adorn a country house prettily an he 
comfortably ; Tom, and Harriet and ‘little Emmy ; 
suffice for servants. I am a ‘goodm™ wit 
manager’ as far as the keeping of the house™ wh 
would go, and you can P § spi 

“TI am simply fit for nothing in’ the world) one 
Katherine ; don’t count on me for help or suppot™ lar 
of any kind; { am utterly useless”—and the old of 
lady looked as she felt, hopeless and sorrowful. “@ me 

« But don’t you see any good in my plan, auntie? spe 
is it not a sensible one,” persisted her companion § tio 

“Tt sounds very well as you put it; but, T dare Th 
say I am old fashioned and ‘Conservative,’ and P% eri 
cannot say that I 4iée the idea of keeping am sul 
boarding-house.” OM 

« But you see, we may be able to have none buf § eri 
friends with us—” ; 

« Katherine, friends are all very well as guests, § eve 
but when it comes to having them as dvarders in ] 
one’s house, you would find a great difference: § hor 
Don’t count on your friends to fill your rooms ; if 
you decide upon this thing, we must go into it asa 
business affair, not an affair of friendship—and in” 
my feelings, dear, certainly not an affaire du 
ceéur,” and the old lady tried to smile. a 

«I know that, auntie, and I do not pretend ‘0 
say that it is for “pleasure” that we shall give up I 
the sacred privacy of our home; you see, it is ag 


would 
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Ii mever did believe in 
the ‘people who say they take boarders. ‘for 


company ;” no one ever does it; they all take’ 


poardérs because they can’t get along without 
them; it is simply a mutual beneficial sort of 
society ; the boarders can’t afford to keep house 
alone, and the boardiig-house keepers find it 
necessary to depend upon some one to keep theirs” 
—exactly as we are placed to-day.” 

« Well,” said the old lady with another sigh, 
«when do you propose beginning, Katherine ?” 

«J shall see Mr. Gray to-morrow; he will 
probably know of some suitable place, and we can 
then make our arrangements, and be out of town 
before the sale. Mr. Gray told me the other day 
that he had a purchaser for our house, and so you 
see, we’ are turned out o’ doors literally. But 
auntie,” continued the speaker more gravely, “I 
won't.take any step you really disapprove. of: if 
you object to this plan of mine, I will relitiquish 
it at once. I will not do duything quite seeny 
and disagreeable to your wishes.” 

«1. don’t see that there is anything else better, 
Katherine; yow have the advantage of youth, 
therefore perhaps you see see clearer than [ do; it 
all looks dark ahead to me, but if you can) discérn 
light, I will follow you blindly. Yes; dear,” she 
continued, “I agree to your proposition. We will 
take some summer boarders, somewhere. You 
had better see Mr. Gray at once: go now, and 
bring me your report. You see I am actually 
interested and impatient,” and she stooped down 
and kissed the anxious face that looked up into 
hers so seriously. 

Katherine Gifford was twenty-eight, and a 
widow. . Married to a man many years her senior 
when but a child just out of sciool, her life, de 
spite its few years, had been a long and eventful 
one. Her husband, a man of good. family and 
large fortune, had fancied the pretty only daughter 
of his old friend Ralph Lawrence, whom he had 
met one holiday week which Katherine was 
spending at home, and makiag known his inten- 
tions to her father, was an accepted suitor atonce. 
There was no moter upon whose bosom Kath- 
erine could pour out ali her feelings upon the 
subject, and so when her father had said to her: 
“Mr. Gifford has proposed for your hand, Kath: 
éerine; you will please me by accepting him as 
your husband,” the girl obeyed him in this as she 
ever had in all things. 

Knowing naught of the divine passion, she had 
honestly thought she meant it all, when she 
promised to ‘love, honor and obey’ the man who 
stood: beside her at the altar. She fulfilled her 
vows to the best of her ability: she obeyed her 
husband implicitly: as long as she believed. him 
worthy, she honored him: but of love she knew 
nothing ! 

For nine years she lived a wretched, unhappy 
life, the last one being even horrible in her. res 








membtance; for, after @,period of months. of wild 
dissipation Guy Gifford ,cailed his young wife to 
his room,one night, and saying. coolly ;, , 

“ Katherine, you, have strong nerves: tell every- 
body how this happened,”, puta pistolto his brains 
and:shot himself dead .at her, feet....., 

It was this fearful shock which had. turned her 
hair suddenly from the pretty,dark brown color it 
had always borne, to gray—not the. silvery white 
of old age, but a soft shade of gray, with a golden 
tint upon it like that we see in little children’s. 

It gave her a peculiar appearance: Jooking at 
her from the back, one would .think the curls 
belonged. to some fair pbloade gitl,.and , expect 
naturally to see a pink-and.white young face ac- 
compaying them, when turning, she showed a 
pale countenance which the. gray locks seqmed. to 


, age, until looking closer again, the face.assumed the 


fair smoothness of a woman .not yet. altogether — 
passée. 

Katherine Gifford was not,a, beautiful.woman; 
but there was a refined . loveliness, about ber 
features, a soft tender light, in her brown eyes; 
and these, together with a graceful carriage of her 
almost girlish figure, made her an attractive.person. 
Her unhappy life, had left, its; mark upon her, to 
be sure; her expression was usually. pensive and 
sad,.and she was extremely reserved in: her 
manner, save to those she loved and knew well; an- 
amiable disposition and a cheerful temperament, 
however, combined to make her an agreeable 
companion in spite of her reserve and. sadness. 

Her. husband’s death left. Katherine Gifford a 
young widow of twenty-six, with no incumbrances 
and an ample fortune. Her father also having died 
shortly after he discovered the. wreck he had. been 
instrumental |in making of his: daughter’s. life, 
she was now alone in the world with the .excep- 
tion of one relative,'an aunt,-Mrs. Bridgeton. who 
came to live with her WERE after her 
widowhood. 

For two years the two ladies had wooed the 
handsome residence. on -Sycamore street, which 
was Guy Gifford’s late home; but the firm. in 
whose hands the estate had been placed, failing, 
through dishonest management on. the part of 
agents and executor, the entire property of both 
Mrs. Bridgeton and’ Mrs: Gifford, was reduced toa 
very small amount, and. they found, themselves 
suddenly obliged to leave their home, and_ resort 
to some means of self-support. 

“ Well, auntie,” said Mrs. Gifford, /blithely, 
coming into Mrs. Bridgeton’s. room some hours 
after their morning’s conversation and agreement 
concerning what was to be done, “Mr. Gray tells 
me he’ has the! very place we: want, and) I have 
said we would go out to look at) it tomorrow, 
Are we not fortunate in being able to decide so 
quickly ?.” 

« What !—you have surely not taken the place 
without first seeing it, Katherine,” exclaimed Mrs, 
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Bridgeton, laying cown her embroidery, and Jook- 
ing at her niece in great surprise. LO Bihe 

“Oh, auritie, do: you think I am quite de: 
mented?’ No; ‘cértainly I have not ‘signed’ any 
papers yet; but I thik we can safely trust to Mr. 
Gray’s judgment, atid somehow I ‘feel sure that 
we shall be happy monarchs of all we survey on 
Holm’ Hill this summer” and Mrs. Gifford threw 
off her hat and heavy veil, and sank down’ upon 
the lounge beside her aunt’s work-table. 

«Holm Hill, that pretty little station on’ the 
B: PW. Road!’ Whose place is it, Katherine?” 

“Tt is a“large mansion, built by a Mr. Delmar 
only ‘one ‘year ago. © His wife died shortly after its 
completion; ‘and ‘he went abroad and left‘it-to be 
rented until his return: Mr. Gray said he was 
particular as’ to who’ should have it, but he knew 
‘our boarding-house’ would not be objectionable. 
It is beautifully situated, overlooks the river, has 
large airy halls and rooms, and will make ade 
lightful summer resort.” 

« But'do we want'a ‘large’ house Katlierine ?” 

«Oh, we’ need not farnisly all the rooms; | In- 
deed,” addéd Mts. Gifford with a smile, “I don't 
think we coud/d, as there are forty of them!” 

“A forty-roomed house | Katherine Gifford, 
are you mad ?” 

« Pérfectly sane, auntie dear ; you see, we need 

* hot use ‘the *third floor at all. I Shall have ‘lots of 
parlors and ‘sitting’ rooms, a breakfast room, din- 
ing room, smoking room, and play-rooms for the 
children on rainy days: two flvors will' only barely 
suffice for all that; and sleeping apartments. I 
daresay we shall have to spill over’ into the third 
floor before the season is over! As a contrast to 
the large size of the house, the small size of the 
rent demanded’ is 4 marvel! ‘Mr.' Gray says we 
may ‘have it for’forty dollars month! Think of 
it auntie, forty dollars.a’ month for a forty-roomed 
house!” 

« Then there is something wrong about it. The 
drains are defective ; the water is poor; the loca- 
tion is unhealthy: Kathetine, it is too good to d¢ 

” 

«“T believe every word Mr. Gray says, auntie, 
and ‘he assurred ‘me it was a desirable place in 
every respect; he only offered it to us at that 
sum, as he‘Knew our straitenéd circumstances, and 
Mr. Delmar’s injunctions were ‘principally as to 
whe were tenants; not what sum they were to 
pay. There can be no harm in looking at the 
place.’ 'You'will go with me to-morrow ?” 

«“ Yes, I suppose so; but a forty-roomed house 
full of boarders, Katherine!” and Mrs. Bridgeton 
looked the piéttire of despair. 

That will be: much more delightful than a 
forty-roomed house! without any!» Come, don’t be 
discouraging: ©I haye a :presentiment that out 
future Fre and Sood fortune lies-on Holm 
Hil”) « 

Mrs, Bridgeton sina her. head doubtfully, but 
















said no more, while Mrs. Gifford went over to hig: 
desk, and was ‘soon deep in the figures that were, 
to prove how forty dollars. a month’s rent was to,” 
multiply itself into a fine income under bent 4 
“ management.” 3 


CHAPTER III, 

In spite of the beautiful weather which dawned _ 
next day, and the short delightful ride over the. 
smooth-railed, well managed, 'road.. that/ Jed to 
Holm Hill, it was neither, promising nor ¢ncourag- 
ing to| Mrs. Gifford, who desired thatthe best 
possible light should be thrown pon) their;under- 
taking, to hear the boy at the station answer her 
aunt’s inquiry’ as ta the direction they, were to” 
take in order to reach. Mr,- Delmar’s:place :'', 4 

«Oh, yer wants to go ter Delmar’s. Folly, does 
yer? Wall, it’s up the hilb yonder, the road ter the 
left; that big barn of a: house, that*s;the spot.’’ ) 

“ The name the people about here give to Mr, | 
Delmar’s mansion is neither complimentary) nor 
promising, Katherine,” said Mrs Ragas 
smiling! at her niece’s look of chagrin, 

Mrs. Gifford did not reply, but. gathered up her 
skirts. and walked up the: dusty hill road, with 
something mot unlike misgiving herself .as she 
neafed the house. 

It was a_ fair, fresh May morning; »and the. 
country ali about them was beautiful. and odorous 
with the new spring perfumes, of tender grass and © 
baby buds and blossoms. 

On the crest of the gently-sloping hill, stood the 
mansion toward’ which their steps) were turning. 
It was indeed an imposing:looking. structure, with 
it’s many glistening windows flashing in the: sun” 
light. _ The long piazza that stretched its hundred 
feet of length from end to end: seemed quite.a/ 
walk, and the door that opened in the center.of © 
the building was high and massive; altogether, t 
place suddeniy assumed proportions that. seemed 
gigantic to even Mrs. Gifford’s cyes. e 

« What on immense place!” exclaimed) Mrs/ 
Bridgeton, looking up at the tall pillars and hugé 
windows. “The man must certainly have been 
crazy to build such a house for himself and wife 
I think it well named ‘ Folly.'” ; 

“Look, auntie, what a perfectly beautiful view 
cried Mrs. Gifford, not heeding her aunt’s words,” 
and walking round the south end of the piazzay 
“See, one can count the sails off there on: 4h 
river yand there goesan ocean steamer all ga 
with flags!) Why it is lovely here; feel the breezef) 
And all those long windows open downto th 
ground, and let in all the air. Come inside, a 
let us'see the rooms,” and taking the key ftom 
pocket,» Mrs. Gifford opened the: heavy door, 
swung back to let them in, and the echoes 
their steps upon the mae floors’ sounded apart: 
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nted a very pretty picture. 
s¢ See! it looks like a scene in Rosedale!” cried 
Mrs. Gifford, pointing tothe stairs. “I shall hang 
’ a crimson curtain there across that arch, make 
this the reception room, have a low grate fire set 
in that tiny room off the library, a cozy warm 
nook for cool days; this shall be the gentlemen’s 








yned room for cards, and cigars ; that 4g 
- the « Well, I declare, I don’t know what you intend 
d to "to make of the place, Katherine,” ‘said Mrs. 
urag- Bridgeton, with a puzzled look at her niece’s 
best flushed countenance. “But / should say it was 
nders suitable for a hospital, or institution of some 
ther — sort.” 
re to « Auntie, I shall make it a most charming 
3 summer house; see, how open and breezy the 
does a halls are; the furnishing will be simpie and # 
+ the Just here a servant appeared with a message 
” from the cottage. ‘‘Miss Travers’ compliments, 
o Mr, and would Mrs. Bridgeton be pleased to stop at 
y! nor the cottage, and have a glass of milk after her 
zeton, fatiguing walk.” 

Mrs. Bridgeton looked her surprise, when 
ip her Mrs. Gifford explained in a low tone to her aunt— 
with 9} “Mr. Gray has probably told the lady that we 
s she should come out to-day; I said it was you who 

were looking for a house, auntie, asI thought your 
d the © “years were more becoming than mine for the 
jorous - position of landlady: now don’t frown, for that 
ss and will be our title; I am not ashamed of it either, 
I only said it was you who would rent the house 
od the hecause you were the eldest.” 
ining. & “But, my dear, I never woudad rent such ‘a 
2, with” barn of a place.’ ” 
e: sun « Well, well, we won’t talk business just now. 
undred You go over to Miss Travers with the girl, and 
uite a: rest from your walk. I will follow in a little 
nter.of I while: I want to see the sleeping-rooms,” and 
.er, the # hurrying her aunt off with the servant, Mrs. Gifford 
eemed J prepared to “do” the rest of the house by herself. 
™ ~=Mrs. Bridgeton was nicely seated, and was 
db) Mrs: being pleasantly entertained by Miss Travers, 
i hugé J who, as curious as consistent with ladyhood, had 
e beew discovered by a few adroit questions that Mrs. 
i wifes | Bridgeton was seriously thinking of renting the 
' mansion and keeping boarders there for the sum- 
view !% | mer, when Mrs. Gifford made her appearance. 
words, They saw her from the cottage window coming 
piazzay quickly across the lawn. She had taken off her 
on the hat and heavy crepe veil, and looked almost girl- 
all gay. ish; the exercise had given her pale cheeks a 
breeze! | faint tinge of pink, and her hair, which had be- 
tothe ML come disarranged, hung down in a few stray 
ide, and curls. 
tom her | ~—s“ Your daughter?” asked Miss Travers, catch- 
or, that ing but a glimpse of Katherine, as she steed on 
shoes of the porch adjusting hat and veil. 
oud. ahd  =«©0«s “* My:sniece, Mrs. Gifford; my partner in the 


affair of the’ mansion over the way, Miss Travers,” 
VoL, cvi.—8. 


flight of wide easy stairs that led to the floor above, 








Gifford’s name for the instant, * Ah, a young der 
to marry off to some of the rich boarders!” 
Then aloud, with a more searching glance ‘at 
Katherine : 

«“ You have no gentleman in the family?” 

“ We are both widowed, and obliged to depe 
upon ourselves in the matter of business,” replied 
Mrs. Bridgeton. “Mr. Gray has been very kind 
to us in speaking of this place, and I trust we 
shall be successful in our undertaking.” a 

“You like the place, then?—I am so glad, -I 
am anxious it should be rented, to pleasant neigh- 
bors ; it is so lonely here for me. I never dreamed 






















































of time. I have only just moved out; the house ~ 
has been tenantless a year, and I do so hope 
you will like the place and take it. You are 
pleased with it also?”—to Mrs. Gifford. 

“Very much,” replied Katherine, enthusiastic- 
ally; “I think it delightfully situated, and I'feel © 
sure every one who once sees it will want to come — 
out here and stay, We must move out at once,” =e 
auntie, so as to have the flower-beds laid ont, the 
vines planted, and the grounds beautified genet 
ally. ” Ss 

“ Do you expect to—entertain many friends ?™ 
delicately inquired Miss Travers, with hesitation. ‘ 

“We hope to have a great many boarders— 
enough at least to make our taking the house ye 
remunerative,” proudly answered Mrs, Gifford) — 
who was determined she would not mince matters ~ 
with any one as to the reasons for their going into ~ 
business, “ and,” she continued, with a smile, “if ~ 
any of your friends would like to come out here 
for the season we would be way happy to ‘ enter-. 
tain’ them—at ordinary prices.” 4 

“I will mention that fact to all the mice people © 
I know, Mrs. Gifford, and so help you in your) 4 
enterprise in what way I can,” replied Miss” 
Travers, pleasantly. Then, after a few more 
moments of conversation, the ladies took their 
leave, thanking Miss Travers for her kindness. = — 

« A widow,” soliloquized Miss Matilda, as she © 
watched the couple walk down the lane toward — 
the road on their way to the station. “A widow, 
Her hair is bleached; she uses either * Laird’ or 
‘ Hunt,’ for that delicate bloom is not natural; a 
man would take fer to be twenty, when she is 
thirty-five, if she is a day! I wonder if John’ 
knows her. She seemsto be after money. Well, 
it will be pleasant to have some one im the great 
house over there. I wonder how Mr. and Mrs. . 
Burrows ever stood it here all alone! I am ‘sick . 
of it in a month; but John will be home shortly, 
and then”— She looked likea girl out thereon 
the lawn: her figure is very graceful and sss 
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ful,” and putting her hands down about her own 
rather plump waist, Miss Travers seemed to be 
endeavoring to tighten herself into a more girlish 
and graceful shape. 

« Well, who is this Miss Travers, pray, auntie? ” 
asked Mrs. Gifford, when they were seated in the 
dépdét, waiting for the train to bear them back to 
the city. ~ 

“She is a cousin of Mr. Delmar’s deceased 
wife, and is taking charge of his effects during his 
absence; a very nice looking and pleasant young 
lady; she seemed glad we thought of taking the 
house, didn’t she? I am sure it will be very nice 
to have such an agreeable and lady-like neighbor.” 

Mrs. Gifford turned her head to hide a smile. 
How easily her aunt was managed ; already she 
appeared to consider their taking the house a set- 
tled thing. Well, it was the best thing they could 
do: perhaps another year they might do better; at 
any rate she would see Mr. Gray now, and sign 
the papers of agreement— 

* Didn't you like her, Katherine ?” interrupted 
Mrs. Bridgeton, not understanding her niece’s 
silence. 

“ Like her! Oh yes—Miss Travers, she seems 


very pleasant; and as you say she is Mr. Delmar’s 


cousin, it will be to our interest to cultivate and 
please Jher as well, won’t it! Oh, here is our 
train,” as the cars came dashing around the curve. 
“The house looks really grand from this point, 
don’t it ?” 

~ “It is very large certainly, and I still think, 
well named—a “ Folly.” 

* But we shall redeem its foolish appellation by 
making it the resort for the wisest and soberest of 
nice people this summer, who knows? it may 
prove an ‘ Institution’ after all for the ‘learned,’ 
you know.” 

Mrs. Bridgeton laughed at her niece’s good 
humor and stepped into the car. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When, after a sojourn abroad of over a year, 
John Delmar returned one day in early September 
to his home once more, and was met at the depot 
by his friend Stephen White, and driven up the 
gradual ascent of hill that led to the spot whereon 
he had built so foolishly, again was he struck with 
the beautiful aspect the place presented. 

« Why, Stephen! you did not tell me how fine it 
looked?” he exclaimed, takin® in the picture 
before him with surprised pleasure. 

“A grand transformation scene, eh ?” laughed 
Mr. White, enjoying his friend’s astonishment. 
« Well, it’s ‘a charm of woven paces arid of 
weaving hands,’ I admit; women’s hands of 
course, for all these beauties have bloomed under 
feminine direction. The lady of the house is a 
wonderful sort of woman; has a perfectly c ear 








head, cool judgment, and a rare business talent,” 

She is an admirable manager—started here in June 

with three boarders, and now the house is full; 

all first-class people too. TI tell you the place has | 
just waked up under her administration; the whole 
village is her friend and admirer. You may © 
congratulate yourself, John, upon Gray’s having © 
got you such a tenant.” 

It certainly was an attractive looking spot: 
The lawn was green and closely shaven, and © 
scattered about under the trees, were pretty rustic 7 
seats, while gaily colored hammocks swung from | 
bough to bough. A pavilion tent of soft gréen- ~ 
striped awning-cloth, stood, a shady oasis, in the ~ 
sunny desert of a treeless portion of the grounds, 
Flower beds flung out banners of scarlet and 7 
purple and goiden blossoms on every side, and a 
large open aquarium gave a tiny lake-like effect to } 
the centre of the lawn. 

The tall pillars of the piazza were green with | v 
luxuriant summer vines that mad@a leafy screen 
for those who cared to sit there in the easy-looking Hj 4 
scarlet wood rockers, or lie amid dreamy cushions ~ c 
on the buff willow lounges that furnished the “out- | . 
door parlor” of the piazza. Inside, there were to p 
be seen as well, those thousand and one indes- 
cribable little touches in the adornment, that v 
betoken aesthetic taste; hanging baskets and bird | fr 
cages swung in the open halls, making a garden pl 
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within as well as a parlor without. Pictures, and 7 
books, and papers were scattered about in bright | 
confusion, and the whole hoyse presented an ~ p: 
inviting, attractive appearance. j 

« Really it is pleasant here, White,” said John, ” w 
in a tone of satisfaction, looking about him while @ af 
they awaited Mrs. Bridgeton’s appearance in the ; in 
reception room, she being the one for whom Mr, | br 
White had inquired. ag 

«Yes, it’s a real ‘summer house,’ that’s a aa ; th 
replied Mr. White. ; lil 

Mrs. Bridgeton came in shortly, and upon being 
introduced to “ Mr. Delmar, the owner of the co 
place,” became quite nervous in her endeavors to th 
ascertain whether he intended to take possession ac 
of the house next season. im 

«We would like to retain the place another @ tr; 
season, if possible,” said she; “ we like the situa- fol 
tion so very much; indeed my niece quite inclines 
toward staying out all winter, she is so contented @ - g | 
with the charms of a country life.” the 

“ Thank you, I am glad you like the place so” cui 
well,” returned John, somehow feeling a com- ma 
pliment in her praise of the place. “I fancied BH 
the spot the first time I drove up here on the bare hit 
hill, and determined to straightway ‘pitch my 
tent’ here. I have thought something of staying att, 
out here a few weeks this autumn " 

“Oh, we would be very happy to have you wa 
indeed, Mr. Delmar,” interrupted Mrs. Bridgeton,” ma 
“but you will have to see my niece about rooms, ‘ 
etc.; she always attends to that part of the business: sta 
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: excuse me and I will call her,” and Mrs. Bridge- 


ton hastened out of the room. 

« But you did not mean to stay over here, did you, 
Delmar?” asked Mr, White, with a smile at the 
old lady’s eagerness tc secure a new boarder. 

« No, I don’t know, I am undecided as to what 
I shall do yet; I dare say Matilda expects me, 
but I don’t care very much about going—” “ home” 
he was about to say, but as he walked toward the 
window and looked in the direction of the cottage, 
he changed the word to “over there,” “I haven’t 
made up my mind what I shall do: Will said he 
wanted to come down for a week’s shooting; the 
marshes are already black with reeds and rails, 
maybe he’ll come here—who’s that, White ?” he 
ended his careless, half-lresitating speech, with this 


quick, abrupt question, as Mrs. Gifford appeared, 


slowly descending the long stairs. 

She had not been well for several days, and 
was looking very pale: her @ress was white, a long 
flowing cashmere gabrielle, and she had in her 
hands a branch of white lilies, some of the 
children had brought her. For an instant, she had 
seemed to John Delmar the impersonation of the 


picture of “ Beatrice,” which he had seen abroad.’ 


“Mrs. Gifford, good morning,” said Stephen 
White advancing to meet her; then, turning to his 
friend, “I have brought Mr. Delmar to see his 
place, transformed under your hands, from chaos 
to the ‘Palace Beautiful.’ Allow me to present 
Mr. John Delmar—Mrs. Gifford, the niece and 
partner of Mrs. Bridgeton.” 

John Delmar acknowledged the introduction 
with an almost rude stare. Somehow this woman 
affected him strangely. She seemed to him the 
incarnation of his youthful dreams; a living, 
breathing creature of his romantic fancy of years 
ago. What was it about her that made him forget 
that he was almost forty, and a widower? He felt 
like a youth! 

The conversation that followed was prosaic and 
commonplace enough, although almost eager on 
the part of Mrs. Gifford’s interlocutor. Could she 
accommodate himself and nephew, with rooms 
immediately, for several weeks? and then talk of 
trains and terms, and the inspection of rooms 
followed. 

Mrs. Gifford was pleasant and polite, no more; 


- alittle cold perhaps, for somehow she did not like 


the man. He annoyed her undefinably with the 
curious intensity of his gaze and eager, insistant 
manner. She almost wished he would not decide 
to come, and once half hesitated about showing 
him rooms. 

But, in spite of the dumb, indescribable sense of 
attraction and repulsion between the two, their 
union, at least in the relations of guest and hostess, 
was consummated, in the arrangements finally 
made for a month’s board. 

“Didn’t you @ecide somewhat suddenly about 
Staying there, Delmar?” asked Stephen White, 





watching his companion’s curiously dis¢rait air, 
with a smile, as the two gentlemen walked down 
the garden path together. 

“1? Oh yes, beg your pardon ; staying dite Py 
Why, White, I meant to stay in that house the 
very moment I saw—how comfortable it looked.” 
he annswered, pausing abruptly between the first. 


and last clauses of the sentence, and switching the +44 
heads off some box that edged the walk with his | 


cane, as he spoke. 

“Oh, you did. Well, 
here: I won’t go over to Miss Travers with you} 
I dare say you will have family matters to talk” 
over, with which I will have no business—nor ” 
interest. Come over and see us, Delmar, when 
you get out here. Mrs. White wants to hear all. 
about your travels. Good-bye,” and jumping” 


I'll say good morning © 


into his carriage, Mr. White drove toward homasae 


while John slowly walked over to the cottage 
which had been his home’ during the saddest 
period of his life. 

«And what do you think of the fair widow 
over there, Cousin John?” asked Miss Matilda ~ 
Travers, waving her hand toward the great house” 
as she spoke. 


It was after dinner at the cottage. John had 


Ss 


m 
been bored for two or three- hours by Miss~ 
Travers’ tittle-tattle of all the happenings, both* ~ 


great and small, that had occurred during his mer 


absence, and he felt now as though he would 
like to have a little rest. He was not in a par - 
ticularly amiable humor. 
tilda always reminded him of a gnat or a mosquito, 
She sang so monotonously, and cou/d sting 
occasionally. He was smoking his cigar now, 
and wanted time to think. The Beatrice face: 
haunted him. 

“Do you admire her?” persistently continued — 
Miss Matilda. 


nile, you know; and with that bleached hair 
all tangled up in curls over a comb, and her 
rouged cheeks, I must say she succeeds very 
fairly.” 


« Of whom are you speaking, pray ?” asked Jotn,. ai f 


shortly, turning his eyes from the ceiling toward ni: 
cousin with a cool stare. 


«“ Why, of that Mrs. Gifford, of course; didn't. 


she put on her airs and graces for your benefit?” ~ Vie 


“I saw a /ady by that name, certainly, but no 
person of the sort you describe.” 

« Ah, indeed, well, then you are as blinded as» 
the rest-of the men over whom she throws her 
glamours,” returned Miss Travers hotly. 
is it about widows, I wonder, that makes them so 
bewitching? I would really like to know,” and 
Miss Travers put on a very, zaive expression, 

« Perhaps their association with the masculine 


sex gives them a certain amount of level, sound, ai 


common sense, from the lack of which so many of 
their unmarried sisters suffer.” 


“ They say all the gentlemen are — as 
in love with her: she tries to be girlish and juve- | 


Somehow, Miss Ma- 2 rf 


« What oe 









_ with a little shriek of surprise. 


'.- egllections : 
- the burial of all that makes life a burden to me 
“now. 
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“I can tell you more about Mrs. Gifford after 
next week,” continued John, relighting his cigar, 


" @as Will and I are going to board a month at the 


mansion.” 

“ What! board over there ! ” cried Miss Travers, 
“ Why, John, I 
thought you would stay here—with me—in your 


5 own home, that is why—I supposed,” she stopped, 
$ Ye and then continued in a woful voice, “ I supposed 
_ the tender associations of the past 


” 





"\# Matilda, oblige me by no more sad re- 
I am trying to find some solace in 


It would be anything but, pleasant,” he 
continued, more mildly, “ for me to remain here, in 
this house, now. I shall take up my quarters over 
at the mansion, next week,” and speaking thus 


ee decidedly, Mr. Delmar picked up a paper beside 
»~. him, putting an end to the conversation. 


“Ah, what a brief mourner is man!” thought 


\ Miss Travers, folding her hands, and rocking 
‘Slowly back and forth in her chair; “already I can 


a see that he dislikes the mention of poor dear 
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Mary’s name. I wonder how soon he will marry 


4 | @gain? Poor fellow, it is hard for him to be so 


alone. I dare say he misses a woman’s tender 
care.” Then, after a long pause, in which time 
Mr. Delmar smoked, and thought deeply behind 
his paper, and Miss Travers rocked, and thought 
deeply as well, the lady spoke. 

“It is just as well, cousin John,” said she, in a 
gentle tone, “that you have decided to board over 
the way, instead of coming here: I am getting 
tired of housekeeping, and have been thinking of 
taking my own meals at the mansion, and now that 
you and your néphew are going to be there, I 
will arrange todo so at once. It will be very 
pleasant to be together in that way, don’t you 
think so ?” 

Judging from the expression on Mr. Delmar’s 
face, one would scarcely have thought the idea 
struck him in the same agreeable light, but he 
managed to assume a respectable air of deceit 
when he dropped his paper and replied, briefly : 

« Yes, it will be very pleasant.” 

Later in the evening, when John Delmar bid 
his cousin good-bye, and started alone down to the 
Station, he strolled across the way, before he took 
the path that led to the lane, and looked in to the 
long parlor windows of the mansion. 

There were lights inside, and the room seemed 
full of people. He could see Mrs. Gifford’s slight 
figure seated at the piano, and two gentlemen 
were beside her ; one was turning the music, while 
the other fanned her. He stood a long time 
watching the scene, but moved quickly away 
when he saw Mrs. Gifford shudder as though she 
was cold, and a third gentleman brought her a 


Thanks, cousin Jolin, I sce forcign tavd has 
~ only added a new lustre to your always scathing 
- wit; you can sneer as cuttingly.as ever.” 








shawl and wrapped it round her shoulders. And 
again the heads of the boxwood-bordered path | 
were switched angrily by the cane Mr. Delmar 

carried, as he hurried down the walk. q 
















CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Bridgeton found herself obliged to onsilaidl .s 
and did so generously and freely, as the season 
progressed, that her niece’s younger insight into : 
their future welfare had been keener and clearer 
than her own. 

“ Yes, Katherine,” she said, as the last of Sep- 
tember found their rooms still well filled, “ yes, it 7 
has been a decided suceess, this boarding-house | 
business; but you deserve all the credit, for I 
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must acknowledge I think I was a most dis 
couraging partner to begin operations with.” 
«“ But you have betn a great help, auntie dear; 4 
I won’t allow that I deserve all the credit of keep- _ 
ing, if I do that of beginning, the business. You @ - 
have been the better half of ‘the concern in a | 4 
great many ways, and our deserts, as well as _ Bs 
our profits, are equal.” f 
« Well, well, if you are satisfied, I am sure I : " 
am ; we certainly have done well in our invest- = 
ment; after all, when women do ‘ put tlreir shoulders - 
to the wheel,’ it turns very creditably. But, my ” c 
dear,” she continued, a little anxiously, “ what are - 
we to do if Mr. Delmar wants the house himself ; 
for next season? Some one was saying he spoke Z 
as though he intended to furnish, and they sus- 4 
pect, perhaps, bring a bride here; you know his - 
wife has been dead almost two years, and he is | . 
still a young man. In_ that case, all our plans for ™ 
next season are frustrated, and we have made “ 
such a nice reputation for the house. He seems . 
a very decided sort of man: I don’t believe we | “ 
could ever coax him to let us keep it.” : 
“I’m sure I shan’t try,auntie! I think him an 
intensely disagreeable person, and shall have no = 
words with him on any subject whatever. I wish 
he would never speak to me. Me. Gray is our ™ 
business agent, and whatever we do will be done wv 
through him.” fit 
By this it will be seen, that, in spite of his. En 
admiration for the “ fair widow,” as Miss Travers” ; a 
had styled her, Mr. Delmar had not very pleasantly 5 va 
impressed that ‘lady. oe 
He had arrived at the mansion with his ne 
nephew, Will Delmar, upon the date arranged ; P ehi 
and already, during his brief sojourn there, had im Shin 
every possible manner essayed to ingratiate him- a 
self in her favor. He offered to make any change fari 
in the house she might suggest, proposed giving 
the use of his phaeton and ponies to the ladies, oe 
and in many ways endeavored to make himself ® 
agreeable. But in vain. Mrs. Gifford found the ™ bd 
house perfectly satisfactory; the horses and 
phaeton she begged to decline : she had excellent ts 
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supplies from the village livery. As on the first 
_ day she met him, she was coldly polite, no more. 
~ What it was, she could scarcely define in her own 
mind; but there was something decidedly 
repellant to her in the man’s presence, and she 
avoided him as much as she possibly could. 

Toward his nephew, however, her feelings were 
totally different. 


nfessi . Willis Delmar was a young man of twenty-eight. 
ree He did not look even so old, for his appearance 
a and manners were decidedly youthful. He had a 
ae quick, hearty laugh, a genial, pleasant air of don- 
’ comradeship that made friends for him wherever 

Sep he went, while at the same time he possessed a 
yes, hg certain manly dignity which forbade familiarity. 
pene He was not what one would call “a handsome 
for I fellow,” but there was an honest, true expression 
: dis-4 in the depths of his blue eyes, and his straight, 

well-knit figure possessed that look of strength, that 

dear; @ . . i . 

@ is more attractive than real beauty in a man. 
keep- Gs Mrs. Gifford was pleased with Mr. Delmar’s 
vu ‘nephew at once. Her liking for the young man 
pes 7 was not evinced in any particular way that called 
ell as forth remark, however. Katherine Gifford -was a 
{ widow with whom one would never associate 
wer a “flirting.” She was a woman to honor, respect, 
ee and love—vastly different sort of feelings from the 
widens empty susceptibilities which society’s vernacular 
ut my calls, “ flirting, and being made love #0.” 
= <> “If I ever had a son, auntie, Will Delmar is 
‘imself TE jnst the kind of a one I would like,” said she to 
— her aunt, one night as they were preparing to re- 
! o tire. 
= wg q ~ * What, pray, has called forth that maternal and 
i he is F 
Mm sage remark? I have thought the same thing 
ans foe myself once or twice since he has been here, but 
mat ge it is 1 thought,” said Mrs 

seemsa at my age it isa more natura : ght, : E 

Bridgeton, laughing at the idea of her niece’s 
<<. dreaming of a grown-up son. 

, “Oh, I don’t know; I suppose it came into 
ae @ my head, because he is so attentive and kind to 
c? - all the old people in the house. If he had a 

dpe _ mother, how proud she would be of him! He tells 

18 OOF me he is quite alone in the world—has no relative 
e dona save his uncle. He is so kind and good to the 
of his little ones, too. Did you see him pick up colored 

q Emmy’s doll and mend it for her? And when 
raves the cows trampled over her play-house out on the 
ara back lawn, he helped her fix it up again; and 
. @ tonight he sat down and read all the long politi- 
cb cal speeches—on both sides—to old Mr. Keene, 
anged 5 | while the ladies in the parlor were waiting for 
had ™ him to come in and be entertained, and his uncle 
te hing was wrathfully pacing up and down the piazza, 
change - furious because he did not come to make up his 
: oe | party for euchre, What an intensely disagreeable 

himself ' and selfish man that uncle is, auntie! He really 


» appears to imagine because he owns the premises 
we should all be his slaves. I actually beheve he 
would like to order you and me about with the 
[| servants.” Mrs. Gifford brushed her hair out en- 


und the 
es and | 
xcellent 








ergetically, as her words recalled to her mind cer- 
tain imperious ways on the part of John Delmar. - 

“He would stand a poor chance with you 
obedience, I imagine,” replied Mrs. Bridgeton 
looking out of the window down into the moon-lit 
sward that seemed a lake of silver below them, 

«He would indeed—I—” ¥ 

“Why there he is now, pacing his restless 
walk up and down the garden paths. What an 
uneasy creature he is,” said Mrs. Bridgeton as she 
caught a glimpse of John Delmar’s tall figure o % 
front of their window. 

“ Perhaps his conscience troubles him; I dare 
say he was a tyrannical husband,” returned 
Gifford, putting up her curls for the night, and 
looking toward the window. 

“ Maybe it is his heart, Katherine.” 

“ More likely his stomach: he ate every one of» 
the reed-birds he shot to-day; the cook says he .. 
gave orders they were all to be served to 
and he never offered one to any of the ladies, 
old Mrs. Danvers sat opposite him at the table; 
and heard him crack the bones.” 

‘s I thought he sent you some.” ee 

“ Thomas said he left word that I was to have ~ 
a couple of large ones he had shot himself, but I _ 
refused them.” 

“ Well, his nephew i is not selfish, if he is,” said : 
Mrs. Bridgeton, putting out the light, and throw- 7 9 
ing back the shutters, “for he sent word to the 
kitchen to give 4s birds to Mrs. Royal’s mother 
and sick little girl! Why, how curiously Mr. ~ 
Delmar acts! See there, Katherine, he stands _ 
perfectly motionless out on ne lawn, looking up at 
the house, like a crazy man.” 1 

“ Perhaps he’s moon-struck; the two men are © 
not to be compared in the same breath, auntie: 
they are as unlike as possible. Will Delmar is a 
gentleman,‘ Hyperion to a Satyr,’” she laughingly” 
quoted, as she kissed her aunt good-night, and re 
tired to her own little room adjoining. ; 

There was a very pleasant assemblage of eeiijal ; 
at the mansion that summer. Social eguality 
reigned supreme. Say what we will about ara e 
can democracy, there are no greater sticklers over. 
a question of caste than the every-day people one 
meets in an American summer boarding-house. ~~ 

The mansion was first-class in every respect, “| 
All who boarded there were good “ families, you” 
know,” and there were no outsiders of the arist® _@ 
cratic circle whom it would be policy or duty to | % 
ostracize. : 

Miss Matilda Travers, discovering ‘this, quite — 
enjoyed her tri-daily trips over to the great house. 
Miss Travers prided herself upon making no pro- 
miscuous acquaintances. She was soon made 
welcome by the ladies as well as the gentlemenin  - 
the house, for Miss Matilda could be very enter- ~ 
taining when she so desired, and beside, a lady ~~ 
who is cousin to a rich widower, with a young 
nephew, is never at a loss to find feminine friends. ~ 74 
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Among the young people in the house, there 
was one pair of lovers—a youthful couple, who 


~ from their devotion to one another and total ob- 


liviousness of all the world about them had been 
dubbed “ Adam and Eve,” by one of their gay 


"young companions, a wild girl in her teens, who 


took supreme delight in watcliing their “ mid- 
Summer madness,” and teasing them upon every 
possible occasion. She named them thus after 
our first parents because she said “ they were so 
alone in their fool’s paradise.” 

“T verily declare,” cried this pretty little torment, 


~ Bettie Handford by name, one day as she saw the 


~~ fovers sitting out under the tree in a hammock 


‘tépether, “I verily declare, I believe if Millie 


ie “Merdon had been in Eve’s place she never would 


ts: ~ Rob Wray! 
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have listened to a word the serpent had to say; she 
is too deeply wrapped up in her lover to see any 
other living creature. I’ve tried my best to catch 
her a few moments to-day, but I might as well be 
dust under her feet: she don’t see me! But then 


of course, we all know Adam, poor fellow, could 


never have been halfso interesting and charming as 
I'd give a box of cream chocolates 
to make one of them jealous!” And Bettie’s 
bright black eyes danced with the thought. 

“In other words, you’d like to play Satan in 
their Eden; for shame, Bettie Handford!” cried 


") one of the older ladies to whom the remarks had 


been addressed. 
“Oh no, I would not tempt him to commit any 
dreadful sin; I’d only like to test their fidelity and 


trust in one another; I don’t believe there ever 


was a lover who wouldn’t be suspicious and jealous, 
be his lady-love ever so true!” 

« Do you judge from experience, Bettie ?” asked 
another lady, laughing at this decided assertion 
from a school-girl who certainly had not a lover as 
yet. 

“I jadge by what I have read, and what I see 
of the ‘green-eyed monster’ about me. Do you 
know,” \vhispered this keen young reader of human 
hature, coming closer to her listeners, “I have 
discovered that Mr. Delmar, senior, is dead in love 
with Mrs. (Gifford. He is ready to bite off his 
nephew’s head with sheer jealousy, too. Mrs. Gif 
ford scarcely speaks to the ugcle, but she is very 
pleasant to Mr. Will, and I overheard—” 

“ Mercy, child, you are getting to be perfectly 
dreadful in your romancing,” interrupted one of 
the ladies. “It’s really time you were sent back 
to school, Bettie. I shall speak to your father about 
it, or you'll be getting us all into trouble with your 
imaginative ravings. Pray don’t repeat such 
gossip to any of the other boarders.” 

“That is all you will ever hear at least, Mrs. 
Loyd,” saucily answered Miss Bettie, rising from 
her seat, and sweeping the long train of her dress 
across the hall. 

« One can’t call her an enfant terrible, exactly, 
she is so tall and large for her age; one would 





never imagine she was only sixteen. But really, 
Bettie Handford comes about as near to that irre. — 
pressible creature as any I ever met,” said that 
lady, with a doleful voice. 

« But, Mrs. Loyd,” said the other, in a low tone, P 


drawing her rocker closer as she spoke, “I my- 


self have noticed this little affair of which Bettie ~ 
hinted so broadly. 
is in love with Mrs. Gifford. His wife has been | 
dead some time, and- he could marry with pro. 7 
priety.” % 

“ But de you suppose Mrs. Gifford would have % 
him? She don’t appear to bea marrying kind of | 
a widow ; she is very shy and reserved with the 
gentlemen.” 


“Yes, she is not a ‘dashing widow’ by any © 


means; but you know she has lost everything— 
and John Delmar is rich,” 

“ But only fancy what Matilda Travers would | 
do! 
at him,” laughed Mrs. Loyd. : 

* Oh she can’t ‘ do’ anything but sit with folded ~ 
hands. She is deep enough, however, to ‘hold 
her hand’ so as to win her game if possible.” 

“ Mrs. Gifford is certainly the lovelier woman ~ 
of the two, and I wouldn’t blame any man for fall. 
ing in love with her. She is young yet, for in | 
spite of her gray locks, I don’t believe she is past — 
thirty.” 

«Tom says she isn’t that. He recollects when ~ 
old Guy Gifford married her—she wasn’t much | 
older than Bettie Handford. He led her a 
wretched life. 





other women,” 
“I can’t say I approve of second marriages ” 


my¥eilf, but circumstances alter cases, and in this @ 


instance I should not object, if asked,” said Mrs. 
Loyd, smiling; “but don’t let us say anything 
about it in the house; if there should be nothing 7 
serious in John Delmar’s attentions it would make 
it awkward for Mrs. Gifford to have any such 
reports circulated.” 

Gossip ia a country house is like thistle down ; | 
it floats about airily here, there, everywhere. It] 
was not many days, therefore, before most of 
Mrs. Gifford’s boarders were as interested in 
watching the demeanor of Mr. Delmar toward the 
younger lady of the house, as was that lady her. | 
self unimpressed and unreciprocal of his attentions, 

Not only Bettie Handford’s sharp eyes at length 7 
noticed the evident annoyance John Delmar dis 
played when Mrs. Gifford talked with his nephew, 
He was actually jealous of the younger man, and 
hated him for being merry, and pleasant, and 
agreeable, and young. 

There is no rival so hateful to a passé lover, as 
one endowed with the blessed gift of youth, for 
youth possesses irresistible charms, with which it is 
not only unreasonable, but impossible to combat 
or compare. 


I verily believe John Delmar | 


She is evidently setting her old maid’s cap @ 


I'm sure I hope she i// marry, } ! 
and be happy some time with a good husband like 
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really, In point of years, perhaps, John Delmar was the 
tt irre. ME more suitable match for a woman like Mrs. 


© Gifford, but the fitness ended there. In no other 

respect was he a man she could bring herself to 

’ Jike, or to honor, and as for love! That was out 
of the question. 


d that ~ 


w tone, ‘ 
I my @ 





Bettie © 
Yelmar @ CHAPTER VI. 
s been | There had been much talk among the boarders 
h pro. at the mansion during the summer, of a famous 
+ walk to be taken “ some day,” up to “the Quarry,” 
i have 7 a picturesque bit of stone land some few miles 
ind of distant. And now, that the late October had 
th the @ ushered in sunny, cool mornings and warm, mel- 
; low noons, the propitious “day” for the trip 
yy any | seemed to have arrived. 
hing— | «It’s just the sort of day for gypsying,” cried 
Bettie Handford one morning, as the party stood 
would out on the piazza after breakfast, basking in the 
’s cap ™ bright sunlight. “Let’s all go up to the stone 
™ quarry. Mrs. Gifford says there are lovely ferns 
folded ™ along the railroad path. We can gather a lot to 
‘hold — trim the rooms prettily for the birthday féte this 


2? ® evening.” 
‘ “In whose honor is this féte to be observed, 


woman ~ 
for fall. 3 pray ?” asked John Delmar, stopping in his walk 
for in | up and down the long piazza. 
is past i “ Mrs, Gifford’s, I believe,” replied Bettie, with 
: a slight hesitation. “ At any rate,” she rattled on, 
s when quickiy, “ we are going to celebrate the birthday 
: much by a surprise hop this evening, and I wish we 
her a knew where to gather the prettiest leaves. / 
marry, | | would walk a great way to get them for Mrs. 
nd Jike, ” Gifford. Come, ‘Mr. Delmar, you are familiar 
with the pretty roads about here: pilot our party 
rriages up to the Quarry this morning?” And Bettie put 
in this on her most persuasive expression, and stood be- 
d Mra fore him in a beseeching attitude. (“ He is such 
nything | a bear, I was half afraid he would bite me all the 
nothing — time I stood there,” she whispered afterwards to 
d make one of the ladies.) 
ry such - « Certainly, Miss Handford,” replied Mr. Del- 
mar, quite pleasantly. “I will be your cicerone 
down; | for the occasion. But we should make an early 
sre, It” start. Gather the clans, and let’s be on our way 
most of at once.” 
sted in) Bettie was soon flitting through the house, 
ard the hunting up all those who had expressed a desire 
dy her: | to join the expedition, and presently the party ap- 
entions, ™@ peared out on the lawn, fully equipped for a tramp 
t length « over the hills and far away.” 
nar dis « Where is Mrs. Gifford, Miss Bettie? you said 
1ephew. she was going with us;” asked John, looking in 
an, and - vain for Katherine’s figure among the group. 
nt, and Just then Mrs, Gifford appeared in the door-way ; 
she wore a walking dress of some soft gray stuff, 
lover, as and had on her wide brimmed garden hat, lined 
uth, for with pale violet, in which she looked particularly 
ich it is young and beautiful. 
combat “ Ah here you are; I was afraid you were not 


going,” said John, walking quickly toward her. 





















































«Iam not going; I think I shall be wanted at» 
home to-day, I only came out here to see you off.” — 
“ But I—we want you with us ; come ;” pleaded 
John, in a lower tone. > 
** No, thank you, Mrs. Royal, I don’t see how I 
can very well come to-day,” continued Mrs. Gifford, — : 
moving away from John, and apparently not having 
heard his urgent invitation. Ba 
“Oh Mrs. Gifford ! that just spoils our pleasure; ~ 
you promised to go with us when we went up to 
the Quarry after ferns; I won’t let you off; it” 
won’t be half so delightful without you: come, go » 
to please me?” and Bettie Handford, looking the 4) @ 
picture of disappointment, put her arms about | 
Mrs. Gifford’s waist and coaxed most en , 
Willis Delmar stood beside Bettie, an expression ~ 
of keen disappointment flitting over his happy face ~ 
as well. He came close, as Mrs. Gifford struggled 
to release herself from Bettie’s persistent embraces, = 
and echoing the girl’s words he said, in a low tone. Re A 
of entreaty : 
“It will not be half so pleasant without you: go,” 
to please me?” "3 a 
«What shall I do!” exclaimed Mrs. Gifford | 
laughing and blushing, as she appealed to the ~ 
party who still waited, “your urgent persuasions) “| 
tempt me to vacillate; inclination dfaws me, but 7 
duty bids me stay.” > ; 
“You may obey ‘inclination’ in this instance, ~~ 
dear; you’ve been dutiful to a fault all your life, : 
and have had very little pleasure; you are not 4% 
‘wanted’ at home to-day, so I bid you go.” And “<9 
Mrs.-Bridgeton, who had caught her niece’s remark, “7 
as she came outside, playfully gave Katherinea ~ = 
little push down the steps. 
“You will all bear witness that I have not ~~ 
shirked my duty; you see it is a clear caseof 
compulsion,” laughed Mrs. Gifford, as she joined “ay 
the gay company who now wended their way ~ 
toward the road. ei 
The walk to the Quarry lay through a winding ~~ © 
woody path, lined on either side with tall trees 
and bushes. A narrow railroad ran its irom’) 79 
curve along this road; a railroad whose cars were ~ © 
propelled by horse-power, double teams of heavy 1” 
drays, which dragged the great blocks of glistening ” A 
stone torn from their beds in the quarry, to the ~~ 
riverside from whence they were shipped to the ~ 
yards in the city. It was a remarkable sort of rail- ~ 
road walk, with neither dust, nor sun, nor steam, ~ 
nor danger; rows of sentinel-like boughs of golden | 
rod and purple asters adorned the road-side, and 
shy rabbits and squirrels darted out of bush and «™ 
briar. Occasionally the party were obliged toturn 
out for the loaded cars that came slowly down the — 
track, and the “native” drivers, looking picturesque 
in red shirts and slouched hats, wondered what. /—/ 
the city folks found to like in a walk “with nothin’ . 
to see,” not realizing the pretty tableau they them- 
selves made in the scene. 
John Delmar had taken his place besjde Mrs 
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__ Gifiord, as though by right, when the party finally 
. divided off into pairs along the way; she had en- 
" - deavored, by a few delicate maneuvers, to elude 

his purpose, but in vain ; he held his position as her 
_ tavalier boldly. 

Will Delmar had not seen his uncle’s design 
- without trying to baffle him, but the superior gen- 
ae eralship of the elder quite vanquished the younger 
* man. Will then stalked off alone,-until Bettie 
» Handford called to him to come help her “over 
© the briars and brambles,” and then she kept him 
at by her side, with her ceaseless chatter and constant 
sahepesls for assistance. 
» As they walked slowly on, Bettie managed to 

Et Mall behind the.rest of the party, and finally they 
iy » found themselves with only Millie Merdon and 
> "Rob Wray for companions, the lovers having thus 
 ~ loitered in the hope of taking their stroll alone. 

’ “Here is my chance to ‘play Satan;’ now for 
: “my fun!” thought Bettie, running over in her mind 
Es, “quickly the means by which she might rouse the 
 “ green-eyed monster” in the peaceful hearts of 
| ~ the two lovers. Walking a few paces beside Mr. 
te Ee Wend, sho wadenly exclaimed, catching at his arm 
-? asshe did so, “Oh Mr. Wray, I really believe I have 
_ sprained my ankle! Oh dear, I must sit down on 
this log a minute—vugh, ugh,” and she groaned 
and limped her bit of acting to perfection. «It’s 
nothing ; goon Millie, with Mr. Delmar ; I’ll follow 
in a moment,” she cried, waving her hands for them 
sto proceed as Will and Millie looked back at the 
_ two who had paused on the way. 

“Had you not better take off your boot, Miss 
Bettie, and see if your foot isswelling ? It may be 
more serious than you suppose,” said Reb. 

_.  *¥es, thank you; you may unbutton it. (Now, if 
\ Millie would only look round and see him kneel- 

"img at my feet, I’m sure she would be jealous!) 
_~ Oh dear, how it pains! I think Millie might 
) have waited for me,” she said, with a grieved 
"pout, “but I dare say Mr. Will is delighted to 
~ have her all to himself a few minutes.” 

© Rob Wray looked at Bettie curiously ; then said 
; ce he: “ But you fo/d her to go on, didn’t you ? ” 

* Yes—but—I would have stopped if she had 
_ hurt herself; perhaps she preferred to walk with 
- Mr. Will; they say he is a great catch, and he 
seems to admire Millie, don’t you think so?” 

“I think everybody admires Millie.” 

- »“Do you like to have ‘everybody admire 
$ Millie ?’ ” 

_ «Certainly I do, Miss Bettie. 
 foot-féel now ?” 

“Oh better, thank you; I guess it was only a 
"trifling strain; but you wouldn’t like Millie to 
‘admire everybody,’ or even anybody, would 
you?” asked Bettie, with a look toward the 
- couple, who were walking very close together. 

“Oh Miliie may ‘admire’ everybody, as long as 
I know she /oves no one but me, Miss Bettie,” 
answered Rob, quite unmoved by the sight ahead. 
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* Are you so sure of her love, then ?” 

“Yes, I have perfect faith and trust in her 
loyalty and fidelity. Do you think you could g 
on now ?” : 

“ Oh yes, the pain has entirely ceased ; I thi ; 
my foot merely turned, without either strain or! 
sprain ; thank you, Mr. Wray. Let us hurry, and” 
we can soon catch up to them. (Pshaw! he can’t be ; 
made jealous that way, that’s evident),” thought 
naughty Bettie, as they reached the couple, who 
had waited further on. “ Actually, they neither# 
of them look a bit provoked,” said she to herself,” 
as Millie smiled pleasantly, and inquired anxiously 
about the hurt. “I shail have to invent something’ 
more thrilling,” and Bettie was silent the rest of | 
the way, plotting her mischievous plans for the 
future. 

The rest of the party had reached the terminus | 
of the walk, and were seated sorting their gath- : 
ered treasures of ferns and autumn leaves, when 
the “ youthful quartette,” as Mrs. Loyd had called” 
them, made their appearance, : 

« Well,” cried that lady, laughing, as the two | 
couples came strolling along, “ well, I suppose you © 
‘got lost!’—that is the usual excuse for girls and 
boys who linger in the woodlands. We ‘old 
folks’ have been here some time. What have | 
you got pretty in the way of ferns ?” 

“Oh the loveliest lot of maiden*hair you ever 
saw, Mrs. Loyd. See what a delicate spray! 
Mr. Will found that high up on a rock, and 
brought it to me; and he gathered me that wild 
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clematis, too, and all these dainty violet asters, 3 a 
Why, Mrs. Gifford, you have nothing but leaves!” 4™ 1 14 
ty 


cried Bettie, stopping suddenly, and looking over ~ 
at the great branch of scarlet and gold maples 
which Mrs. Gifford held. ay © 

“ Yes, dear, you have the flowers and pretty 7 
ferns; autumn leaves are my portion—see, how 
beautifully these are tinted! They have ‘ grown 
old gracefully,’ haven’t they? We, les femmes — 
passée—or ‘old folks,’ as Mrs. Loyd calls us— 
might iearn a lesson in these leaves ;” and Mrs, 
Gifford kept her eyes steadily fixed upon her © 
branch of maples, not regarding the mute look ~ 
with which Will Delmar endeavored to express 
his disappointment at having been defeated in his ~ 
hope of having her for his companion in the walk 
through the woods. 





“ Surely you do not mean to call yourself « old!’ _ 
said he, addressing Mrs. Loyd, but still looking at “ad * 
Mrs. Gifford. “If you are, you must have drank ~ 
at the fabled feuntain of youth, to preserve such MO 
evidences to the contrary.” “T 
“ Did you stumble over the Blarney stone on | he 
your way, pray ?” asked Mrs. Loyd, smiling. 
“Qh, Mrs. Loyd, Mr. Delmar only sees every- ' , 
thing couleur de rose—it is the way with the eyes” Mis 
of youth,” replied Mrs. Gifford, walking over to- ino.” 
ward the rest, who were preparing to open the : The 


lunch baskets. . a 
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| contagious,” replied Mrs, Loyd. 
 yery good thing for Bettie ; he is in a good business 
and a steady well-to-do sort of young man, and his 


uncle’s heir. 
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«It was J who ‘stumbled over a stone,’ and 
my foot, and that delayed us,” explained 
Bettie, half truthfully, «and I’m soe hungry! Come, 
Mr. Will—you are my devoted knight, Sa know— 
rescue me from the pangs of starvation.” And the 
‘wild girl took his arm and dragged him over to- 

| ward the baskets, 
« We may have two pairs of lovers before the 


season is over,” said one of the ladies, nodding her 
| pead toward Bettie and Will. 


«“Shouldn’t wonder; those youthful fevers are 
“It would be a 


Bettie would do well to get Will 
Delmar.” 
» «But the uncle may marry, you know; and 
) from all appearances I think he is in a fair way. 
) Hush, here comes Mrs. Gifford. Are you tired? 
"You look so pale, Mrs. Gifford. Come, sit down 
and let the others arrange the lunch.” 
«I believe I am fatigued. I am not much of a 
estrian. I should never win the belt,” an- 
'swered Katherine, who really looked white and 
wan. 
' «Let me make you a comfortable seat here,” 


| gaid John Delmar, who had followed her, piling 


“up some shawls against a rock as he spoke. “ Rest 
here, and I will bring your luncheon.” 

« No, thanks,” replied Mrs. Gifford, quickly, as 
a téte-a-téte seemed imminent in that way. “ No, 
‘Jwill not shirk this duty. I will help the others 


get your lunch, Mr. Delmar,” and Katherine hur- 


/ried away again. 


It was late in the afternoon when -the tired 
party returned from their walk to the Quarry. As 
they neared the mansion, Miss Travers came trip- 
ping across the lawn from the cottage to meet 
‘them. 

«Why, where have you been all day ?” she ex- 
Nelaimed. « You look like a troop of dryads.” 
> “Oh, we've had just the loveliest time, Miss 
“Matilda! We went up to the Quarry, and—” 
' “To the Quarry!” interrupted Miss Matilda. 
«Why, I intended going there with you! ” and she 
Cast an angry glance toward Mrs. Gifford, beside 
whom John Delmar was walking. 

“And I certainly sent word over to you when 

ss Handford told me where the party was being 
made up, Miss Travers,” answered Mrs. Gifford, 
who caught the glance. 

_ “And I certainly never received any intimation 
whatever, Mrs. Gifford,” replied Miss Travers, 


4 “ Then the reason must be explained at once. 
here, Emmy,” said Mrs. Gifford, as the 
Hittle colored girl came running down for the 
‘baskets. “Why did you not deliver the message 
p Miss Travers, with which I sent you this morn. 

” she asked. 
The child looked from Mrs. Gifford to John 





Delmar, and back again, with a puzzled counte-  ~ 


nance. 

“Run on, Emmy; I will explain,” said John, 
abruptly, with a gesture of annoyance. “I heard 
Miss Travers say that she was going to the city 
this morning, and I interrupted the message,” 
said he, looking at Mrs. Gifford. 


“Oh, indeed!” the two words which Miss 


Travers ejaculated expressed a volume of meaning. 
“I am very sorry, Miss Travers,” began ane 
Gifford. 


“ Really ?” interrupted that lady again, in an _— 


almost insolent tone of interrogation, 

“Truly: and I must beg, Mr. Delmar,” con. 
tinued Mrs. Gifford, turning to John, with a dig- 
nified demeanor of angry disapproval, “that after 
this you will neither intercept nor interfere with 
any message or act I may direct,” and she turned 
and went into the house, leaving Miss Travers 
and her cousin to make their peace alone. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


E 
The impromptu birthday /ée gotten up by the. |" @ 


boarders at the Mansion proved as complete a 
surprise and success as those most interested in 
the affair had hoped and anticipated. 

During tea time, the parlors had been locked,” 
and decked with flowers and greens, by the young 
people, in order that everything might be in readi- 
ness for the reception of the honored guest of the 
evening, when she should make her appearance 
later, as was her custom. ih 

A few invited friends from the city drove up in 
carriages after tea, and when it came time for 
lights in the parlors, the scene presented a very 
beautiful and brilliant appearance. Every adorn- 
able spot in the room was wreathed with ferns and 
decorated with flowers. A bower of gayly tinted 
autumn leaves was erected at one end of the ap 
partment, toward which both of the astonished 
ladies of the house were escorted upon their en- 
trance, and congratulations offered in due order. 


“ Why, this 1s indeed a grand transformation ; 


scene,” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeton, putting on her 
glasses, and looking about her with an expression 
of pleasure upon her face. “ Did you know any- 
thing of it, Katherine? How very kind you all 
are! I think if 1 should make a guess as to who 
the prime fairy at work has been in the affair, I 
should not have to look far,” continued she, patting. 
Bettie Handford’s rosy cheeks. 

“TIT am glad to have something ‘nice’ laid at 
my door. I usually am held to answer for all the 
naughty tricks that are played,” replied Bettie de- 
murely. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if you had something 
yet in reserve to astonish us, Bettie,” said Mrs. 
Loyd, who never quite trusted Bettie when she 
put on that innocent, modest air. 
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« Nous verrons,” answered Bettie, with dancing 
eyes. ‘But where is Mr. Delmar?” she cried, 
looking about her. “No, I mean Mr. John Del- 
mar. He ought to be here to lead the dance. 
(Bears do sometimes, and he will probably be in 
the humor presently),” whispered she to Millie 
Merdon, behind her fan. 

“T think he went down to the village. I saw 
him drive off that way after tea. Oh, no—here 
he comes now.” _ 

Just then John Delmar entered the parlor. He 
looked flushed and warm, as though he had hur- 
ried on his errand. He bore in his hand a very 
beautiful bouquet of rare flowers, with which he 
walked quickly over toward the bower of autumn 
leaves, and presented to Mrs. Gifford with a few 
_ half-unintelligible congratulations. 

She listened to him with a smile, then waving 
the flowers toward her aunt, who stood beside her, 
said : 

« You are in error,I see, Mr. Delmar, as to who 
Should rightfully receive your flowers and con- 
gratulations to-night. It is my aunt’s birthday— 
not mine—which we are celebrating.” And with 
a bow she moved away, making room for him to 
enter the leafy enclosure, and make his presenta- 
tion speech anew to Mrs. Bridgeton. 

“J did it on purpose! I let him believe this 
was all a surprise for Mrs. Gifford—that it was her 
birthday féte; I thought he would get her a bou- 
quet; I wanted him to feel awkward and uncom- 
fortable: he is always making some of us feel 
snubbed! I wonder how he likes it himself? 
Isn't ‘it jolly?” and Bettie Handford whispered 
and giggled her delight over John’s discomfiture. 

“I said I thought you had something wicked 
in reserve, Bettie Handford,” said Mrs. Loyd, try- 
ing in vain to hide a smile. “Your eyes were 
too bright and your cheeks too red to-night not to 
mean something. You ought to be ashamed,” she 
added severely, “to try to make a man of Mr. 
Delmar’s age appear so ill at ease. See how 
chagrined and mortified he looks, and every one 
looking on and hearing him!” 

“ Yes, and snubbed and uncomfortable and 
angry, don’t he? Oh, it is just the best joke of the 
season! I am revelling init. He feels precisely 
as he likes to make us feel when he sneers and 
scoffs at our ignorance and shortcomings. Mr. 
Delmar, I make you a courtesy of satisfaction,” 
and Miss Bettie sank down in a rococo fashion 
behind her huge fan of scarlet feathers, and “made 
eyes” at Mr. Delmar, behind his back. 

«“ Well, I hope your mad pranks are ended for 
the evening now. Come, go tell Mr. Will and 
Rob Wray to start the dancing ; let’s change the 
scene.” 

Bettie obeyed, and soon the rooms were filled 
with the soft seductive sounds of music, and the 
frou-frou of silks and satins, as the dancers glided 
along the smooth oiled floors. 








Miss Bettie Handford was evidently 7o¢ satisfied 
with her evening’s work, however; for besid 
causing Mr. John Delmar to feel _chagrine 
and uncomfortable, she appeared to have some 
motive for causing his nephew to undergo “ grinds 
ing torments” as well. 

She may not have designed it, but she certainh 
did so persistently cling to Will Delmar’s sid 
throughout the entire evening that it was nog 


























until after refreshments that he was able to PJ 
change a word with Mrs. Gifford. FF still 

That he had been greatly disappointed in higge . « 
walk that morning need not be told, He had supa pis 


posed of course he should be her escort, as he half 


hoped it was his urging that had changed whe 
decision about remaining at home; but his une ~ saw 
had forestalled him in the attempt to take his posi ° sine 
tion beside her, and Bettie Handford had bold mus 
appropriated him both in the going and in the The 
turning. DD gail 
Bettie was a very agreeable young lady, to baw be. 
sure, but Will Delmar didn’t care for “ girls.” B + 
preferred the society and conversation of women tone 
Girls always demanded the pretty compliment and “ 
soft little nothings of empty “talk,” while women. « 
waked up and called out whatever was brilli grou 
and good in one’s self. Girls chattered, wom thei: 
conversed, a boor 
And Mrs. Gifford was Will Delmar’s idea a1 
woman, : > ub 
There was something very attractive in Mra ther 
Gifford’s reserved, dignified demeanor to the W 
about her; then, when to him alone, of all the gem the , 
tlemen in the house, she had been especially comm « « 
descending in her charming affability, during them she 
brief period of their acquaintance, it is not to DEM the , 
wondered at that the young man was even mori ons, 
than attracted. Indeed, in spite of his alarmed# gtmo 
protestations to the contrary, when the question OM . adde 


his feeling toward her suddenly presented itself = «” 


dumbly but eloquently to his mind, Will Delma gurne 
was really in love with the widow. DB now 
Love, in an earnest and deep youthful nature, last 1 


full of humility and timid shyness, and it or! 0 
therefore without the faintest shadow of a hope 


return that Will Delmar, in the inmost rec : ag 
of his heart acknowledged to himself at last, " anyth 
in Katherine Gifford he had met the “¢o head 
wonian” in the whole wide world to him, excla 
. It was after refreshments, and most of ¢ that 
guests were promenading out on the moos you } 
piazza, when Will at last found opportunity for Rave 
féw words with Mrs, Gifford. » © 

She was standing near the piano, beside: orm 1 


aunt, who was the centre of a small group of t  w 
ers in the parlor. John Delmar was beside het 
but she was paying no attention to either him 
the others. She was sorting over the music, whi « I 


had become disarranged. -abruy 
As Will Delmar approached some one was thrus' 
ing to Mrs. Bridgeton; Sind | 
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? It has been such an altogether enjoyable af- 
gir, I hope we may be able to celebrate your 

| pirthday every year, Mrs. Brings 3 in not only 

- this way, but in this very house.” 

« Thanks, but I don’t know that we shall be 

mistresses here another year,” returned Mrs. 

» Bridgeton, with a keen glance at John Delmar. 

- «Mr. Delmar has the say about that, you know,” 

she added, smiling. 

; John Delmar did not reply aloud, but leaning 
still closer to Mrs, Gifford, he whispered : 

« You shall answer that question. Will you be 









id sup: mistress here next year—and forever ?” 
e half? Nu one caught his low tones save the one to 
2d her whom they were addressed; but Will Delmar 
; uncle saw the quick, hot flush that swiftly dyed Kathe- 
is pos ‘gine’s face and throat, as she carelessly threw the 
bold music aside, and moved away without answer. 
the The others, not having noted this little by-play, 
5) ~ importuned Mr. Delmar to say how it should 
, to B ‘ 
” He a scowled angrily, and answered in a bitter 
vom ~- tone: 
nt and « Faté shall determine it,” and walked away. 
women . «Kismet, Kismet, Kismet,” sang out one of the 
rilli | group, while two or three of the others shrugged 
wom their shoulders, and exclaimed at “ Mr. Delmar’s 
boorish manners.” 
5 ideal) «Will you take a turn with me on the piazza, 
WB sub luna? See, what a flood of golden light 
n Mrs there is pouring down outside.” 
> thos Will had followed Mrs. Gifford as she crossed 
he ge the room, and made his request timidly. 
lly com “Tam afraid it is too damp for me to venture,” 
ing th she replied, stopping in the hall and looking out 
ot to be the doorway; “these October nights are danger- 
n ma ous, they hold chills and rheumatics in their 
armed atmosphere, especially for elderly people,” she 
stion OHM = added, with a smile. 
1 itself “Then there is certainly no risk for us,” he re- 
Delmi furned quickly. “Won't you walk with me, 
now ?” dwelling with marked emphasis upon the 
ature,i  jast word. 
it wa “Come, Mrs. Gifford; throw your shawl over 
hope ¢ , your head, and just come out here a minute, and 
reces see the lovely moon: it’s just too romantic for 
ast, thal anything,” cried Bettie Handford, popping her 


head in at the door. “Why, Mr. Delmar,” she 
@ exclaimed reproachfully, as she caught sight of 
of thi that gentleman, “I wondered where in the world 
mom you had disappeared! It wasn’t polite in you to 
ty for leave me at the supper-table. Come, apologize for 
: @ your delinquencies,” and she put her hand in his 
ide ‘be arm as though she would prevent asecond escape. 
of “Go, Mr. Delmar, and be romantic with Miss 


de hel Bettie. My day is over,” and Mrs. Gifford turned 
him @ and went up the wide staircase. 
cy wh «Excuse me, Miss Handford,” said Will, 





‘abruptly, dropping the hand thus unmaidenly 
thrust upon him, “I do not wish to promenade,” 
_ and he also went inside. 
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Bettie smiled, and watched him go off into the 
dark, empty smoking-room; then nodding her 
head, she said to herself in a tone of satisfaction : 

“ That is progressing beautifully. Now, if I 
only coud/d make Rob Wray jealous, I baer I 
would be perfectly happy.” 

With all her innocence and gentleness, Rese a 
curious anomaly sometimes is a girl of sixteen! 
Lovely, unlovable; shy, bold; coy, daring—all 
these at once. Their cruelty is that of a child or 
a kitten, who will wantonly torture a mouse or an 
insect, heedless of the pain it inflicts because of the 
moment’s amusement and entertainment. 

“ And for ¢hat reason, you’ see, Miss Travers 
did not make her appearance this evening, For 
my part, I think she is very unwise to evince 
such decided hostility toward Mrs. Gifford. It 
will only hasten matters with him. His is the 
very sort of disposition to be urged on by opposi- 
tion—dogged, obstinate,and set in his purpose,” 

“Very true; but it appears to me Mrs. Gifford | 
will have something to say upon the subject. All ~ 
his obstinacy and persistence will go for naught if — 
she is not of the same mind ; and judging from her 
manner toward him, I do not think her at all fav- 
orably impressed. Indeed, I think the nephew 
would stand a better chance. She seems to like 
him. Don’t you think so ?”’ 

This conversation was being held outside, and 
the ladies, muffled up in their wraps, were seated 
beneath the open window of the darkened smok- 
ing-room, 

« Nonsense !” exclaimed the other voice. “The 
nephew is nothing but a rs ew very nice young 
man, of course, but so young.” 

«“ Indeed, he is not a boy. He is twenty-eight,. 
and she can be scarcely that old. Mr. Bruce 
knew them when they were children.” 

‘Well, even so, she is older than he. A-few 
years on the wrong side ‘tell.’ A woman ages 
faster than aman. What would he want with a 
gray-haired old woman for his wife, when any 
girl would be proud to have such a lover.” 

“T have known of a number of happy marriages 
where the wife was the elder of the two. Why, 
don’t you recollect the superior women who have 
chosen ‘boys’ as you call them—Margaret 
Fuller, Madame de Staél ?—and then the men who 
have selected wives their seniors, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare, and in our own day the Premier of 
England, Beaconsfield, and—” 

«“ But, my dear Mrs. Bruce, didn’t Shakespeare 
write : 

“**Crabbed age and youth can not live together’? 
And he probably wrote from experience. I can 
imagine, however, how a young fellow like Will 
Deimar might admire—yes, even come to love— 
a woman like Mrs. Gifford. But the mystery in 
such an affair is, how can 2 woman with matured 
mind and settled tastes find any attraction in such 
a youth? I must say I would be sorry to think 
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_ Mrs. Gifford would be so foolish as to listen to 

~ young Delmar’s suit.” 

_. “She’d be much wiser to listen to the uncle? 
Well, perhaps so; he has the most money, and he 
is most assuredly in love with her. I never saw a 
young man more infatuated. He is actually deaf, 
dumb, and blind to everything about him but her. 
Oh, what do any of we wives know how our hus- 
bands may disport themselves should we be taken ! 
I don’t believe in the constancy of any man.” 

«“ Well, if we sit out here in the cold much 

_ longer, we'll give them a chance to prove their re- 
Spect to our memories. Come, I don’t propose al- 
lowing my husband a second wife for some time, 
so I shall go indoors.” 

The ladies both rose now and left their corner. 
Some one inside the window of the smoking-room 
had evidently been a listener to the conversation ; 
for a man’s figure quickly moved wed as they 
took their departure. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The day after the tramp to the Quarry, and the 
little impromptu féte that followed in the evening, 
found most of the ladies at the mansion fatigued 
and indisposed. Mrs. Gifford did not make her 
appearance all day, and her aunt said she had “a 
"sick headache.” 

If the brain be closely connected with the 
stomach, as physicians deciare, head and heart are 
allied as well, It certainly is a proven fact, that 

| Many of the “sick headaches” to which the fair 
sex at least are subjected, are the result oftener of 
emotional disturbances of the heart, rather than 
those of an imperfect digestion. 

Mrs. Gifford’s indisposition may have been ag- 
gravated by her fatiguing walk, to be sure; but it 
was not altogether a headache that confined her 
to her room that day. 

It is a hard task for a mother to sit down, and 
calmly argue with her young daughter the ill 
advisability of allowing herself to love an in- 
eligible suitor: to pit wise middle-aged common 
Sense against passionate youthful ardor. How 
4uch more difficult and trying, then, must be the 
position of that woman who is herself both the 
accuser and defender of her love, whose reason 
Staunchly meets and baffles at every point the 
weak but persistent passionate pleadings of her 
woman’s heart.: 

*“* Love comes to each in strange mysterious ways, 
Nor can we watch our hearts for when or where 
Unsought, unwooed, it enters: Lo! ‘tis there 
To make our perfect peace, or mar our days.” 
And it had come, even at this late day, to 

Katherine Gifford. 

“The green-eyed monster that doth make the 
meat he feeds upon,” may be a despicable demon, 
but he is nevertheless a powerful one. He tears 





open hidden eoande, and lays them bare bef 
the probe of cruel eyes. 
In the fierce jealousy she found stirring h 
depths of her nature, when, after replying to hi 
tender urging, she had accompanied the party 
the Quarry that morning, Will Delmar had b 


sented himself from her side and remained the en. | 


tire day with Bettie Handford, Mrs. Gifford dig 
covered her liking for the young man to be 
stronger one than the pleasant friendship she h 
imagined it. 4 

But it was not of Bettie alone that she was thug 
jealous. It was of youth, and all its rightful be 
longings. How dare she dream of love! Her 
day for romancing was past and gone—that da 
in which for her the glorious sun had nevep 
dawned! She was a woman with gray hair, an 
a sad. bitter past now, while he was a man, bright} 
and brave in his beautiful youth, with a goldeq 
future shining ahead. The two were incongrg 
ous as lovers. 

Thus argued reason, while the heart clamored 
on, and plead its inconsistent defense : 

“Love is not a thing of days, and months, an 
years; it knows no age. Hearts are ever young, 

And thus on went the wild argument of th 
affections. 

To John Delmar’s abrupt proposal of the even 
ing before, Mrs. Gifford had given no though 
save one of indignation at his ill-timed grasp 
opportunity. She had essayed to defeat him ig 
his pertinacious attempts at love-making for da 
and had hoped to avoid any open or decided 
question in this way. But, in spite of all her op 


position, he had spoken now. He had asked heg) 


to remain at the mansion as its mistress “ for ak 
ways.” Her reception of his proposal had cer 


tainly not been encouraging. But she knew thel 
dogged persistency of the man could not accept a 


rejection in that way. She must nerve herself fe 
the disagreeable scene she knew would be inevit- 
able before John Delmar would cease to annoy 


her by his importunings. And above all, she 


must so stifle and hide the new-born life that now: 
struggled for existence in her heart, that nong 


should know how easily and foolishly a woman 


can forget she is no longer young, how, like some 
fair Juliet, she had given to this Romeo 
** Her love, ere it had been request.” 
There is a certain sort of revengeful quality i 
the human affections. It is to be found in both 


sexes, but unrestrainedly so in the feminine breast 


If a woman be defrauded of her heart’s rights it 
her youth, and, by circumstances, compelled ¢ 
sacrifice love to duty, let her be wary lest the 
come a period later in life, when her heart’s dew 
mands will be so strong and imperative as to cau 
her to sacrifice duty to love. 

There could be no such sacrifice in Mn 
Gifford’s case, however. Her’s was simply 
affair to be settled between reason and folly ; 
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though middle-aged ‘folly may be as impetuous 
that of youth, it has a strong ally for its defense 


| inthe pride which rarely accompanies an adolescent 


ion. 
It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. Gifford 


_ was disturbed in her reveries by the entrance. of 


Emmy, who brought a little note. 

« Jt’s from Miss Handford,” said she, “ and will 
you please just send a verbal answer, ‘yes’ or 
¢no?’—she told me to tell you.” 

Mrs. Gifford opened the tiny pink billet, and read: 


“DEAR MRS. GIFFORD: I have just returned 


* from the city’ (yes, Mrs. Gifford had seen her and 


Will from the window walk down the lane toward 
the depot together that morning), ‘‘ and I want to 
see you to tell you a secret, Emmy says you are 
not well; so I won't disturb you now. But will you 
meet me at dusk in the pavilion at the back of 
the house? No one will trouble us there, and I 


’ can tell you better iz ¢he dark what I have to con- 


~~ moment. 


fess—it’s something jolly. Yours, BETTIE.” 
' Mrs. Gifford let the note drop, and thought a 


This, then, was the end of her folly! 


' Will Delmar had proposed to Bettie Handford. 


Well; it was meet that ¢4ey should love one another, 
and she must hear the wild girl’s recital of his 
love words! Oh why had she even come to this 
place! had not its very name been a warning? 
¢Delmar’s Folly”—was it not her “ folly” too, and 
she had thought “to redeem its character, to 


| making it the resort to the wisest and soberest kind 


of people.” How mockingly her words came 
back to her memory. 
«Shall I tell her you’s too sick to answer, Mrs. 


| _ Gifford?” said Emmy, picking up the note and 


seeing her mistress’ pale, suffering face. 
«No, Emmy; say, please, that I will see her 


this evening, as she asks; there, that will do, go 


now.” Emmy obeyed, closing the door quietly 
as one’s apt to do when one sees suffering. 
Then, burying her face in the cushions of the 


» lounge, Mrs. Gifford found refuge in that blessed 
_ solace which, though a woman’s weakness, is her 
» strength as well, for 


“To weep, is to make less dark the depths of grief." 
It was quite dark when Mrs. Gifford, throwing 


~-adark cloak over her white wrapper, stole down 


~ and took this way to avoid them. 


the servants’ staircase toward the door that led out 
on to the lawn from the back piazza. 

She did not care to meet any of the boarders, 
In spite of her 


' precaution, however, the first one she saw after 


— 


' tomy meals to-morrow. 
and have not felt like meeting any one; so I just 


teaching the foot of the staircase was Miss Travers. 
“I ran in the back way to say I would be over 
I have been sick all day, 


' fan in this way—” 


“If you will please tell Mrs. Bridgeton, Miss 


_ Travers, you will find her in the office ; excuse me,” 
' and Mrs. Gifford bowed and passed quickly out 
_ of the door. 





_ “Hat! what does shat mean, I meray =F 
Miss Travers to herself. « How agitated she ap» 
peared, and as pale as a ghost! There is some i Sa 
re at work, I feel sure,” and Miss Travers & 
opened the door quietly, and peeped out to see ~ 
if she could solve the “ mystery.” 

The pavilion, a small lattice-worked summer. 
house, was at some little distance from the man-» © 
sion, and stood upon a knoll overlooking the 
river. 

It was rarely visited by the boarders, as the at 
piazza offered more attractions in the way of com-) 4 
fortable seats, and possessed besides equally as a 
fine a view of the river. Ae 

It was dark, for the moon had not yet rieiajaigh 4 2 
the night was cloudy. Mrs. Gifford found ‘herself ~ 
first at the rendezvous. She seated herself and : RS 
waited, watching the clouds drift across the sky, © ~ 
showing bits of stars between; then the moon ~ 9 
rose, and struggled for a path between their dark ~.% 
columns. The river gleamed in the distance, and » | 
the white sails upon its bosom flitted by like 
ghosts. 

“ She has probably forgotten her appointment, — 
and is with him, happy and oblivious of all the ~~ 
worid,” thought Mrs. Gifford, as the moments sped, _ * my 
and still no Bettie appeared. - 

Presently she heard quick steps, and looking out ~~" 
into the dusk, she saw a man’s figure approaching, a Mi 
She was startled, and rose to her feet. Hecame  ~ 7) 
He was ig 
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nearer, and entered the pavilion boldly. 
a stranger, young and slight, and wore fair side ae 
whiskers and moustache. 2 = 

“ What is it you wish?” asked Mrs. Gifford, € 
timidly, alarmed at the man’s confident effrontery. 

“Ha! ha! ha! it's the jolliest lark! You | 7 
didn’t know me at all, did you?” It certainly 3 
was Bettie Handford’s voice that spoke, The 
young man came closer now and lifted his hat, » 
and Mrs. Gifford saw Bettie’s short, dark curls ‘* re 
underneath the light wig which came off with the 
hat. 

“ Why, Bettie Handford! what mad prank is ~ 
this!” exclaimed Mrs. Gifford, not without a ~~ | 
smile at the mischievous girl’s perfect disguise. ~ > 

« Don’t say a word,” she whispered, putting up 
a warning finger, “I wouldn’t be found out forthe 
world before I accomplish what I am about to ~~ 
do,” and then she giggled so persistently that ~ 
Mrs. Gifford thought her in much greater danger 
of exposing herself. 

«“ Well, what is it you are up to now, Bettie? 
This disguise means mischief, | am quite sure,” 
said Mrs. Gifford, pleasantly. 

It certainly was no confession of love that the | 
girl had to pour into her ear. With this heavy © 
weight of suspicion lifted from her heart, Mrs. ie 
Gifford could even jest now with the girl toward) 
whom she had felt half bitterly an hour before. ey 

«“ Why, you see, this is my little plan;”’ and 
Bettie sat down close beside Mrs. Gifford, on the 
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* jittle bench that was scarcely large enough for 
two. “ Don’t I make a nice-looking young man?” 
she continued, looking into Mrs. Gifford’s face, and 
twirling her moustache. “I got these things to- 
day—went in the city on purpose. But to my 
plans. I've tried every way in my power to make 
those two silly lovers, Millie and Rob, jealous, and 
I’ve failed. They are just wrapped up in one 
another, until it is perfectly disgusting! They 
actually need a little wholesome stirring up; and 
so, you see, I am going to make Rob miserable, 
@nd Millie unhappy, and have a jolly time gener- 
ally, and—” 

“Bettie!” interrupted Mrs. Gifford, in tones of 
disapprobation and remonstrance. 

« Now please wait until I finish. I’m going to 
manage it benutifully ;” and Bettie put a finger of 

"protest on Mrs. Gifford’s lips, and wound her arm 
around her waist coaxingly, and proceeded. 
“You know Rob always comes out in the late 
train on Saturdays, and Millie walks down to meet 
him. Well, I’m going to intercept her on her 
way down to the train, and make her believe that 
I’ve started out on a lark to scare some one in 
this disguise, and am frightened and don’t dare go 
on, but want to get home. Then I’ll persuade 
her not to betray me, but to turn back and walk 
half way home with me. It will be moonlight, 
and Rob will be far enough up the road by that 
time to see us. He will know Millie’s white 
burnouse, and will be furious; for I shall linger 


on the way, and when we get to the stile I’ll hug 
and kiss Millie tremendously, and then run and 


leave her to settle matters. I'll wager he won’t 
believe her explanation, for all his ‘ devoted 
faith’ and that bosh. He’ll be madly jealous, 
and it will be just too jolly for anything—won’t 
“it?” 

Mrs. Gifford did not answer for several minutes, 
then she said earnestly : 

* Bettie, surely you have tender Auman feelings, 
under all that wild exuberance of animal spirits ; 
and now let me ask you seriously, do you really 
desire to wound and hurt twoloving hearts? Think, 
dear, what untold misery this joke of yonrs may 
produce, and for what end ?—will the little pleasure 
‘it produces you, compensate for the great unhap- 
piness it may bring to Rob and Millie? You can 
not understand, child, the anguish of jealousy in 
love !—it is terrible, the suffering and pain one feels 
to see another claiming that which you would fain 
have all your own.” 

Mrs. Gifford spoke rapidly, and her voice trem- 
bled with emotion. 

“ But Mrs. Gifford—I didn’t mean—I didn’t in- 
tend—I don’t want—” stammered Bettie brokenly. 

“You don’t want to make such misery! then, 
dear, let me beg you not to play this cruel practical 
joke! for fear lest some day, the unhappiness 
‘which would be Millie’s, shoald you persist in car- 


rying out your plans, might come to be yours in 





earnest. Give up this mad prank.” And Mrs. 
ford looked earnestly into the face of the somew 
ashamed girl. 

“T never thought of it that way,” cried Bettie, i 


laying her head down upon Mrs. Gifford’s bosony 
and breaking out into a passion of tears. “I didn’t 


mean to be cruel; I don’t want to make anybody” 


so perfectly miserable, and I won’t do it, so there, q 


sobbed the impressible girl. 


« Well, dear,” said Mrs. Gifford, tenderly oa 


ing the tearful face on her shoulder, “now that 


you have given me your promise, I feel sure that’ 


you will keep it; and I know, Bettie, that you will” 


be much happier when the time comes for you to 


be in love as they are, to remember that you ree 


frained from doing this cruel thing. Come now,” 
we must not sit out here any longer; it is damp; 
take my cloak and wrap it about you, so that no 7 


one may see your strange dress.” 


They both rose now, and stood in the doorway = 


of the pavilion. 


«“ Kiss me, and say that you forgive me, Mrs, 4 


Gifford,” said Bettie, putting her arm about her 
companion once more. 
then they both hurried toward the house. 


“Seeing is believing, surely, and I am wide” 


Mrs. Gifford obeyed, and” 


awake and in possession of my five senses,” said | 
Miss Travers, as she crept out of the shadow of> 
the great elm that stood a few yards distant from 


the pavilion. 


vincing enough. 


“I wish I could have heard ag 
well as seen; but, dear, dear, the sight was con- 
I wonder who he is? None of 


the boarders have light side-whiskers. He looked” 


a little like the village doctor. 
creatures these widows are, to be sure! 
light rendezvous:and lovers’ embraces! 


Moon- 
How 


What fascinating 7 


romantic!” and picking up her skirts, Miss) 


Matilda tiptoed her way over the damp grass 
back to the cottage. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The next day was Sunday. 
pleasant : 
sometimes seem to have loitered behind in the 


It was warm and) 
one of the bright summer days which 


march of seasons, to have a little flirtation, it may 
be, with the “Indian” who smokes his pipe of 


peace until the October hills are hazy with th : 
purple film. 
Most of the ladies had driven to church, wh 


_ 


the gentlemen, shouldering hammocks and blank- 
ets, wended their way over to the grove, a short 


walk from the mansion, where they idled awa 
the morning over their books, and papers, 
cigars. 

Mrs. Gifford did not come down-stairs until te 
time. John Delmar had been at his watch- post 
—the reception-room, facing the stairs—most ¢ 
the day, but he had not been rewarded with @ 
glimpse of her; as she came slowly down the 
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Cie “stairs upon the ringing of the tea-bell, he hurried 
what a forward. 

736 « Have you been ill?” he asked. “I have not 
ttie. “seen you since the evening of the féte, and you 
® know,” he continued with a jocular attempt at a 










som 







idn’t- ~ pun, “you know my fate still awaits your decree!” 
body «1 em better, thank you, Mr. Delmar,” she re- 
ere,” ® plied coldly, passing on toward the dining-room. 


: John Delmar’s face paled, and his hand tight- 
ress. gg ened about his cane until its nails purpled. What 
that | was it about this woman that stirred him so? 
that that impelled him to love her, in spite of the scorn 
will ™@ and disdain with which she received ail his ad- 
uu te my vances? If he only could pay back her scorn with 
@ contempt, answer her haughty manner with one 


















“owl more arrogant; but that was impossible !—he felt 
mp; jy that he would willingly kneel at her feet for a 
t no | kindly look, he would lay down his life for a loving 
‘B word. 
way @ He walked out on to the piazza, and paced its 
® iength to and fro, passing the long windows of the 
Mrs, ™@ dining-room wherein he could look and see Mrs. 
her ™ Gifford seated at tea, with Will Delmar by her 
and ™ ‘Side, and to him’she appeared smiling and gracious 
enough! The sight did not please him, evidently, 
vide for he scowled fiercely, and switched his slender 
said a cane in the air until it bent nearly double. 
w of. « Been to supper, Mr. Delmar?” asked Bettie 
from || Handford, stopping at the hall door as she came 
i ag jy down stairs. 
con-™ He shook his head negatively, and walked on, 
e of | “Ugh, then I’ll hurry in, lest you eat me,” she 
‘ked said, saucily. 
ting “Had tea yet, uncle ?” inquired Will Delmar 
oon: 7 half an hour later, coming outside with the others, 
ow and seeing John still upon his solitary walk. 
Miss « Are you all afraid I will starve, that you are 
rrass so interested in my supper to-night, pray?” said 
a John, stopping abruptly, and looking at Will and 
Bettie suspiciously. 

«Qh no, indeed; I’m sure we don’t any of us 
care, Mr. Delmar, whether you do or not. You 
are not a man calculated to awaken popular sym- 

and i. pathy.” 
hich | It was Bettie Handford’s saucy tongue that 
_ replied. 





“ As heartless a speech as only a woman could 
make,” retorted John. 

“Or a man—like yourself—deserve.” 

“Then you really think I have no heart, Miss 
Bettie?” John had stopped now. Mrs. Gifford 
stood in the door, and he impeded her way. 

“Oh, you may have one, Mr. Delmar,” replied 

Bettie, « but it is so wrapped round, and shrivelled 
| up, and disfigured, one wonders if it ever beat 
~ kindly and warmly, like any one’s else.” 
It is only foolish youths who wear their hearts 
: ‘upon their sleeves for daws (and girls) to peck 
- at,” Miss Bettie. When you come to know men, 
_ you will find that the noblest hearts, like gold and 
precious stones, lie beneath the surface.” 
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“Thanks for your elderly counsel, Mr. Delmar} 
but I’d prefer to see some evidences of life and 
warmth. I don’t like mummies: do you, Mrs. 
Gifford?” and the gay girl put her arms about 
Mrs. Gifford, and kissing her, ran off without 
waiting to hear more, 

“ Bettie is lawless, isn’t she?” said Mrs. Loyd, 
laughingly. “If she were not such a thoroughly 
good girl withal, I should feel alarmed at her 
wild ways ; but she will settle down all right ina 
couple of years, and make a really fine woman. 
No mother, you know,” she explained to a new- 
comer beside her, “and an indulgent father, who 
humors her in everything.” 

The party had settled down in groups of twos 
and threes, on the piazza chairs, and were watch 
ing the panorama of starlight and moonrise be- 
fore them. In the east, Jupiter already shone re- 
splendent, while Saturn was slowly mounting the 
zenith. Presently, a lurid, red, oblique moon 
dawned on the low, horizon. It was not the moon 
of love or romance, but had a wicked, sinister look, 

“See there,” cried one of the gentlemen, point- 
ing toward it. “The man in the moon has been 
on a lark: see what a blurred, dissipated face he 
shows.” 

“It’s a murderous looking moon,” said another; 
“one could easily fancy dark deeds committed 
under its baneful light; if, as is averred, the moon 
has an influence upon lunatics, how savagely they 
will rave to-night.” 

Will Delmar had followed Mrs, Gifford over to- 
ward the end of the piazza, where she stood look- 
ing out on the river. He had not spoken to her 
since the evening of the féte, save the few words 
exchanged at the tea-table. j 

There had been a faint new spark of hope born 
in his heart, fanned into life and light by the - 
whispered words he had involuntarily overheard .” 
that night, when seated by the window of the 
darkened smoking-room. “ I fancy the nephew has 
a stronger hold on her affections,” the voice had@- 
said. Was there really any foundation for this 
“fancy” on the part of the speaker? His whole 
being had thrilled with joy at the thought. 

But there was a rival for her hand !—his uncle! * 
For Will had caught the eager whisper which had 
made Mrs. Gifford color and leave the room so 
suddenly the evening of the féte. Well, had he 
not as good a right to love ter—aye, and to ask 
her that same question, too? 

What difference did it make to him that she 
was neither young nor beautiful in the eyes of the 
world? To him she was all that makes a woman 
lovely and attractive; he loved her, and to him 
alone would he fain have her come as “ mistress” 
and wife! 

A man has the right to boldly face whatever 
danger lies about his love, by demanding from her 
who holds bis heart, an instant answer, aye or 
it is the woman who must sit silent, with 


nay : 
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folded hands, and hope, and wait, and smele, 
although the wreck of her life is going on before 
her. 

Mrs, Gifford was standing beside one of the 
vine-covered pillars of the porch, idly picking and 
scattering the leaves, as Will approached. 

“Dare I hope you will be less summary in 
your refusal and dismissal, if I ask you to walk 
with me /4is evening, Mrs. Gifford? Come,” he 
urged, “the moon is up, and it is warm and 
pleasant. I have something to ask you.” He 
spoke low, and his voice was fu!l of tenderness. 

As she turned to answer, John Delmar stalked 
forward from somewhere among the shadows. 

« Will,” said he, curtly,” I want you to go over 
to Miss Travers’s. I promised her we would spend 
this evening with her.” 

“You spoke for yourself alone, then, Uncle 
John; I certainly had no thought of going,” 
replied Will with sudden spirit. 

“Please go!” whispered Mrs. Gifford to Will; 
then louder, shivering as she spoke, and drawing 
her white shaw) closer; “I think the air is chilly, 
in spite of our attempts to make believe it is a 
summer night. I shall bid you all good-night, and 
go indoors,” and she left the piazza. 

“But as you say you ‘promised’ for me,” 
quickly continued Will, “I will go over, of course, 
uncle.” The two men then slowly went down the 
piazza steps, and took the path that led across to 
the cottage. 

“As Mr. Bruce remarked before,” .said Mrs. 
Loyd with a smile, “the moon certainly has an 
influence upon lunatics! Did you see how 
cunningly Mr. Delmar prevented his nephew’s 
having a moment’s conversation with Mrs. Gifford ? 
Why he’s as madly in love as—as—” . 

“ As any other man,” said Mr. Loyd, helping 

his wife out with a sensible simile. 

“ And it’s a wicked, murderous moon shining 
up there. I hope Mr. Will is armed,” laughed 
another one of the group. 

. Miss Matilda Travers sat in her parlor, awaiting 
the coming of her cousin and his nephew. She 
had planned a little surprise for them, which, if 
not altogether pleasant, she knew would at least 
be of interest. She intended to tell them both of 
the startling tableau of which she had been eye- 
witness; and it was with a certain vicious satis- 
faction that she prepared herself for the recital. 

When a woman, no longer young, has staked 
her last hope in the game of matrimony with the 
man to whom her youthful affections have been 
ever constant, and sees that her mature play is as 
fruitless of reward as have been her maiden 

charms, it embitters whatever sweetness there has 
- been in her nature, and makes her hard, and re- 
lentless, and cruel, toward even him she loves. 

Miss Matilda saw that the men were both ill at 
ease and uncomfortable. Had they discovered 
the perfidy of their goddess ? 





She allowed them to settle themselves down’ 
easy chairs, and gave them permission to smok 
their cigars before she began: 

“ Anything new over the way, John ?” 

« Not since you were there,” replied that gen 
tleman, with an impatient smile at the ridiculog 
question—Miss Travers having dined at the mam 
sion, and heard whatever news there was to be 
told that day. 

“Oh, but there might a great many things h 
happened since dinner. I could tell you of some 
thing that has transpired since yesterday 
would astonish you.” 

“Indeed!” lazily answered John, watching th 
smoke-rings curl upward. j 
“« Exactly—indeed /” repeated Miss Matild: 

with emphasis. 

“What, pray?” and John let his eyes drop 
down to the level of hers. a 
“ Well, this: but first let me inquire when 

Mrs. Gifford to be married ?” 

“ Married!” thundered John, “ What do 
mean ?” 

“Is Mrs. Gifford engaged to be married 
asked Will, now, looking up with questioning eyes 
from the Views Abroad, which he had been turn] 
ing over indifferently. 

“If she isn’t she oug4¢ to be.” Miss Travers’ 
words sounded as though they had been dipped in 
vitriol. : 

«What does all this mean? Explain yourself 
Matilda,” cried John, sternly. 

She never flinched, but went boldly on, the 
quick changing color showing her agitation. 

“It means that Mrs. Gifford has a clandestig 
lover, who meets her in the pavilion by moonlight 
I saw him last night with my own eyes—saw him 
with his head upon her bosorm, and saw him 
brace her repeatedly. It was neither of you; if 
was a slight, fair man—one of her city lover 
She is a sly, designing, cunning—” 

«Silence, Matilda! You are telling what ij 
not true. What are your reasons, pray, for t 
ducing Mrs. Gifford’s character in this manner?” 

«And you accuse me of falsehood, John! me 
whom you have known for years! Well, well 
has it come to such a pass, that a woman like thi 
horrid, bad, painted creature—” : 

“ Surely, Miss Travers,” said Will, rising as h 
spoke, and his voice sounded angrily, “surely you 
can not mean Mrs. Gifford by that objectionable 
term ?” 

« What have you to say in Mrs. Gifford’s de 
fence, pray ?” asked John, turning upon Will, now, 
with flashing eyes. “ What right have you to tak 
up her cause ?” 4 

“The right of a man who loves her, and wh 
intends to ask her to be his wife.” The wor 
rang out proud and clear, in the full manly voie 
«“ Have you anything to say about it?” and W 
looked at his uncle defiantly. 








John Delmar was sient with the ruse rage 
jhe struggled to control. He answered at length, 
 gnd his voice trembled ; 
ted «Yes, I have this to say, boy: I mean to marry 
. Mrs. Gifford.” 

-'. Miss Travers looked from one to the other in 
’ ‘amazement. This was not the effect she had cal- 
S culated that her story would produce. Were both 
~ men mad over the woman? 

« You ‘mean’ to marry her? I ‘mean’ to ask 
' her to marry me. Let the best man win.” And 
_ Will picked up his hat and left the room and the 
house. 

« How dare he! how dare he! ” muttered John, 
pacing the room with violent rage. 

«She has bewitched you both,” cried Miss 
Matilda, utterly breaking down now, and burying 
her face in her hands, “He an innocent boy, 
| and you a strong man of the world—you are both 
/ mad and wild over this gray-haired widow. 
| Truly, the Delmars are noted for their follies!” 

John cast one withering look of contempt upon 
the weeping figure that sobbed out these words, 
and left the house. 


CHAPTER X. 
«Tell Mrs. Gifford I would like to speak to her; 


say to her that I will wait for her in the library,” 
said John Delmar, stopping little Emmy as she 
| passed him on her way to Mrs. Gifford’s room the 
following morning. 

_ The house was almost deserted, most of the 
ladies having gone to town in an early train, in 
' order to superintend the moving back to the city, 


| that was to follow in a few days. The cool au- 
tumn weather was making the guests at the man- 
> sion think of getting home. The gentlemen, who 
went in to their business regularly now, liked the 
» coming out at night in the crisp, invigorating air, 
to warm grate fires and country-like surroundings, 
and rather favored the idea of their families re- 
maining at the mansion until later in the season; 
but housekeepers, with “cleaning” and “ preserv- 
ing” and “sewing” in perspective, anxiously 
‘Tooked toward their own homes nov- and there- 
| fore the exodus was already in preparation. 
Will Delmar had taken his gun, and gone down 
' toward the river directly after breakfast, and the 
/ way seemed open and clear for John Delmar to 
» have the interview with Mrs. Gifford that he now 
- determined should settle matters. 
“It shall be yea or nay; she shall give me my 
answer. I can bear this no longer,” muttered he, 
Das he walked from window to window in his im- 
"patience. 
_ “Will Ido, Mr. Delmar? Mrs. Gifford is not 
quite well this morning, and begs that you will 
excuse her; and she has sent me down in her 
é stead.” 
P VoL. cvi.—4, 





John turned quickly upon the speaker, and Mrs. . 
Bridgeton almost started at sight of the pale, 
scowling countenance that faced her so abruptly. 
He did not reply at once, but turned his back; 
then after a pause he answered, with his face still 
toward the window: 

“I must insist upon seeing Mrs. Gifford. You 
will sof ‘do,’ Mrs. Bridgeton; if Mrs. Gifford is 


not able to see me this morning, I can wait until 3 
she is. My affair is with her alone,” and he © 


looked so determined and set in his purpose to see 
her niece, as he delivered the latter part of the 
sentence, turning his face toward her again, that . 


Mrs. Bridgeton simply bowed her head and left at, 


the room. oe 

“ Really, Katherine, I think you will have to 
go down; he says his business is with you alone,. ” 
and he looks quite decided about it.” Mrs. 
Bridgeton had hurried up to her niece’s room at ~ 
once, and was mildly endeavoring to persuade 
Katherine to alter her mind. 


“ T have no business whatever with Mr. Delmar,” oe 


interrupted Katherine, warmly. “ He isa boarder 
here, no more, and I sign the receipt of his bills; 


he has no right to summon me peremptorily to” ; “Ay 


his call: I shall not go down ;” and Katherine 
settled herself more comfortably among the’ 
cushions on the lounge. 

“ Mercy! what a pair you are—one as imperious 
and determined as the other: but Katherine, 
indeed I think you had best see the man. If,” she 
urged more persuasively, “if, as you seem to 
anticipate, the interview is to be a disagreeable ~ 
one, there will never be a more propitious time 
for it; everybody is out of the house now, and the. 


library quite retired, and the little room off it is ~~ 


private, and there is a fire in the grate, and—” 

“ Really auntie, you appear to have arranged 
the scene for a charming little téte-d-téte,” and 
Mrs. Gifford smiled scornfully. 

“ What is the reason you dislike this man so 
intensely, Katherine ?” Mrs. Bridgeton spoke very 
earnestly. “He has given you no reason, surely,” ~_ 
for such dislike ; on the contrary he tries in every 
possible manner to win your esteem and regard. I- © 
do not understand it,” and the old lady looked 
puzzled and anxious. re 

Mrs. Gifford was silent ; then she rose, and after 
walking up and down the room once or twice, she 
sit down at her aunt’s feet. ; 

“Ido not know that I ‘ understand it,’ auntie, ” 
but I do dislike him intensely,” she answered in 
a low tone; “I can not help it; there was some- 
thing hostile and repellent to me in his mere 
presence, from the very first: I cannot bear to 
have him look at me; when he touches my hand 
it is as though a reptile had crawled over me. I 
cannot overcome the feeling ; I have tried, for, as 
you say, he has given me -no reason for this 
decided aversion, but I cannot help it: think 
then, auritie, what it is to know that such a man 
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‘oves you, and would have you marry him!” and 
Mrs. Gifford shuddered. 

«“ Why, my dear, how this affects you!” said 
Mrs. Bridgeton, looking down in her niece's pale 
face. “But are you sure—do you 4mow that 
he" 

«“ Yes, yes, I am sure—I know that he intends 
to offer me his hand, and I can not nerve myself 
to hear-his importunings. I have tried to show 
him in every possible way that I do not favor his 
advances. I have been cold and even rude to 
him. In spite of all, he persists; and now, 
auntie, he intends to propose to me outright. He 
has done so over and over again in various covert 
' ways, which I have eluded; but now, this sum- 
mons means that I shall have to listen to his love- 
making ; and I can not, auntie—I can not.” And 
Katherine buried her face in her aunt’s lap, and 
shuddered again. 

Mrs. Bridgeton looked grave. She did not feel 
like urging her niece to listen so unwillingly, and 
in such a spirit, to.Mr. Delmar’s suit, and yet she 
knew that he was not a man to be thwarted. He 
would be heard. She was half afraid of him her- 
self: but she thought it best that Katherine should 
see him and have it over, and this was the most 
propitious moment. 

“I do not see, however, dear, how you are to 
quite get out of listening to his question. He will 
put it some time or other, for he is obstinate and 
determined. You had better go down, Kather- 
ime, and have it over. You can say no, and—” 

“TI most certainly shall say ‘no,’” interrupted 
Mrs. Gifford, with a cruel smile. 

“ Well, I can not help feeling sorry for the man, 
Katherine. He is certainly in dead earnest. I 
never saw such a white,set face as he turned on 
me. I suppose it must be ‘no,’ Katherine. He 
is not a bad man, dear, and he is wealthy, and—” 

Mrs. Gifford sprang up from her seat, and 
looked down upon her aunt with flashing, indig- 
nant eyes. 

“Auntie!” she exclaimed, passionately, “ the 
mines of Golconda would not buy me a second 
time! I was sold once for a father’s sake. I 
shall give myself to any other man who may win 
me. How can you urge his wealth upon me ?” 
she continued, more calmly, but as earnestly. 
“What has money done to make my life bear- 
able? You know what a wretched, unhappy life 
mine was, amidst all its luxuries. Would you 
have it still wretched and miserable? Is there 
never to be any happiness in the whole wide 
world for me?” And she sank down upon her 
seat again, and buried her face in her aunt’s lap 
in a passion of sobs and tears. 

“There, there—don’t cry so, Katherine. I 
‘didn’t mean to urge your acceptance. I was only 
thinking for the moment of our position. This 
house will have to be given up now, you know, 
and what shall we do next ?” 





“I would beg, sweep the streets, starve, do 
anything—rather than marry that man. You do 
not understand how I feel, auntie, so do not say @ 
word more. I can not bear it. Well, I suppose 
it is best, as you say, that I have it over at once; 
so I will follow that part of your advice, and go 
down and see Mr. Delmar.” And she rose 
wearily, and brushed back the hair that had fallen 
over her tear-bedewed face. “The season ig’ 
over,” she continued, as she arranged her dre 
“and Delmar’s Folly has had its victims.” 

* And you said, 'when we took the place, th 
you had a presentiment your future happiness and. 
good fortune lay on Holm Hill,” said Mrs. Bridge-? 
ton, smiling. 

“Did I? Well, I read the cards wrong. It 
was my misfortune and sorrow that I have found 
here.” And with these words Mrs. Gifford lef 
the room. ° 

Mrs. Bridgeton shook her head meditatively, 
“I wish I did understand what it is that makes 
her so unlike herself. She has been capricious, 
and restless, and unhappy for weeks. If she loved 
the man, I could better understand her behavior, 
But she seems to detest him; and yet, she acts 
sometimes as though—” And Mrs. Bridgeton 
pondered over the curious situation. 

John Delmar was still moodily looking out of 
the ‘library window, when, hearing the door close) 
behind him, he turned to find Mrs, Gifford stand." 
ing beside the table. 

She wore the same white cashmere wrapper it 
which he had seen her first, and she looked even 
more than ever like the picture of Dante’ 
Beatrice, which he had admired abroad. Would! 
she lead him to paradise or to purgatory ? 

She waited for him to speak, but the hot, pa 
sionate words with which, in his thoughts, he had s¢ 
eloquently plead his cause, now left his lips burn 
ing but empty, and he stood before her dumb ang 
trembling. 

Love tongue-ties many an eloquent orator, and 
the strongest, deepest feelings of the heart, a 
oftentimes expressed in an awkward, awft 
silence. 

“ Mrs. Bridgeton told me your business was wit! 
me, Mr. Delmar,” said Katherine, as the silenc 
grew embarrassing. Her words and manner wert 
cold and unpromising. 

He looked at her with entreating eyes. 

“I beg of you, Mrs. Gifford,” he began, in 
trembling voice, “have patience with me; I w 
endeavor to speak so as not to offend. I—gr 
Heavens—why can I not go on?” he muttered 
wiping away the great drops that stood on 
brow. 

“Patience? ‘Offend’ me? What can I ha 
done,Mr. Delmar, to call forth such preamble ?” 

«“ What have you done!” he echoed, comir 
closer now, and hoarsely whispering his word 
“what have you done! You have made of me 
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‘it all, I love you to distraction. 
speak, and you s#ad/ hear me ”—she had shrunk 
back from him—* listen : I love you truly, devot- 
edly, unalterably. There is nothing in my power 
» —nothing that a man can do—that I will not do for 
y you. See, I am at your feet, a suppliant; like a 
/ beggar, I kneel for your love as alms, Have 
"mercy on my passion. 
her hands now, and buried his face in the folds of 
> her dress. 
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“fe madman! Ah, in spite of your aversion 
Paud hatred, madam—for I have seen and heard 
‘it in your every word and expression—in spite of 
Listen, for I w7d7 


Be my wife.” He caught 


“ Rise, Mr. Delmar—lI can not see you there— 


‘this is folly,” cried Katherine, struggling to release 
"herself, and shuddering at the touch. 


He unloosed her hands and rose.. He was 


jpale as death, but his eyes burned with a steady 
fire. 


«And is that all you can answer me?—a 
shudder at my touch, and a sneer at my vehe- 
Where is your compassion and pity, 
woman? You would feel sorry for a dog who 


‘suffered, and for me you feel only repulsion. Why 


can you not love me? See, I will be your slave!” 
and he came nearer. 
' Katherine turned pale, but faced him bravely, 
as she put out a warning hand. 

«“ Have a care,” he continued, “for we men 


i who love to distraction can hate as deeply. Re- 
) venge is a sweet morsel to him who has tasted de- 
feat. 
‘cruel distinctness, “the favored lover whom you 


And madam,” he whispered, with a clear, 
meet by stealth at dark can be made to suffer for 
your coldness to me.” 

Katherine never flinched from his wicked gaze, 

but summoning all her courage replied, coldly : 

“Mr. Delmar, it is considered a compliment to 
woman, I believe, for a man to ask her to be his 
yife. I thank you for the honor you pay me, but 

must decline your offer.” And she turned to 

leave the room. 

He sprang after her, and caught her in his 
rms. 

“ At your next rendezvous, madam,” he whis- 
pered, “tell your lover that I gave you this, and 
his, and this;” and he held her till he had kissed 
er again and again. Then he rushed out of the 

door, and left her trembling and speechless. 

She could not shriek—she was paralyzed with 
ffright. She slowly made her way into the little 
oom off the library, and threw herself into the 
rge chair before the grate, and buried her burn- 

ing face in her hands. 

When John Delmar closed the library door he 
met a strange, fair-whiskered youth in the hall. 
e was hurriedly passing on, when the young man 
topped him, and with Bettie Handford’s merry 

giggle, exclaimed : 

“ You didn’t know me either, did you, Mr. Del- 

mar? I didn’t mean that you should see me in 


























































this dress. I thought ¢@verybody went to town — 
to-day; so I ran over to the cottage to call upon 
Miss Travers. You should have seen her when I 
embraced her! I frightened her quite as effectu- 

ally as I did Mrs. Gifford the other evening at — 
dusk, in the summer-house. She was awfully © 
scared, too—it was jolly fun. Don’t you think I 

make a nice young man?” and ~ saucy Bettie 
twirled her moustache ends, and looked up boldly = 
into John Delmar’s face. i 

He had been staring at the girl all through her _ 
explanation. He seemed struck dumb now, and 
without replying, he thrust her rudely aside, and gr. 
strode on out of the house. He walked quickly = ” 
on down the road coward the depot, and reached~ ~ 
that place just as the noon train was whistling a 
few miles farther down the road. He bought his 
ticket for the city, and walked up and down the 
platform, waiting for the train to come along. 

Will Delmar’s figure caught his eye now. He 
was crossing the meadows just above, his gun and- 
game bag were on his shoulder, and he walked 
slowly and wearily. He did not see his uncle 
until he had .réached the track, and was about ~~ 
crossing to make for the path up the hill He || 
started when he saw John Delmar at the station, ~~ | 
The two had not met nor spoken since their hot 
words of the evening previous. Will nodded 
coldly, and would have passed on, but John ~ 
stopped him. ey 

“ What have you bagged?” he asked, looking © 
curiously at the young man, 

“ Nothing. There were no birds to be seen,” 
replied Will, pleasantly, moving on. 

John came up closer, and his nephew thought © 
he had never seen him look so old and careworn, 

He spoke in a low, tremulous voice : 

“If you have better success with your game up 
there,” nodding his head toward the mansion, 
“send me a cablegram.” 

The train came rattling up just then, and John 
jumped on, and was borne out of sight before 
Will thoroughly understood the tenor of his words. 

The walk up hill was taken buoyantly now, 
and Will Delmar reached the house with rapid 
steps. 

«Where is Mrs. Gifford?—can I see her at — 
once ?” he asked quickly of little colored Emmy, — ~ 
who sat out on the piazza steps knitting. 

« No, sir, I just guess yer can’t, fer she’s in de- 
liberay with Mr. Delmar, and Missus Bridgeton, © 
she said nobody was ter go in there to disturb 
them, till they come out; fer she said they was 
pregaged on business.” And Emmy shook her . 
woolly little head, and looked very decided. 

«“ Well, I have just seen Mr. Delmar step)on 
the train going toward the city; so I judge the 
‘pregagement’ is ended,’ replied Will, smiling. 

« But you may repeat your injunctions to any one 
else who meditates stepping into the library. 1 
wish to see Mrs. Gifford upon the same business, 
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and it will be all thesame. I am Mr. Delmar, 
‘too, you know.” And he put a bright silver piece 
into Emmy’s hand, adding, “Don’t let any one 
disturb our ‘pregagement,’ Emmy.” 

Emmy appeared to comprehend matters, for she 
showed her white teeth and smiled all over, as 


, she curtseyed her thanks, and sat down again with 


her knitting. 

Will put his gun up on the rack in the hall, and 
knocked at the library door. No answer. Could 
she have gone, too? He entered the room and 
Closed the door and looked about him. It was 
vacant. The sunshine poured into the wide win- 
dows, and some late summer flies were buzzing on 


._ the panes. The door of the cozy little room lead- 


ing off the library was half open, and he peeped 
in. The gtte fire burned up cheery and com. 
fortable. It looked very pleasant in there. An 
easy chair was drawn up close to the fire. He 
walked in and saw a white figure buried in the 
depths of the chair in all the abandonment of grief. 

“Mrs. Gifford! Katherine!” said he in low, 
tender tones, bending over the prostrate figure be- 
fore him. 

She lifted her face, and seeing him, buried it in 
her hands again. 

“ You!” she cried, in surprise. 

“Yes, I, Katherine. Let me speak now,” he 
urged, kneeling down beside her. “Let me 
share your grief and sorrow, as I fain would your 


. happiness. I have waited so long for a look—a 


word—that might give me courage and hope. 
Look at me, Katherine, for I love you.” 

“ Me!—you love me!” and she lifted up her 
tear-stained face once more. It was not a youthful 
face, nor a beautiful one. There were sad lines 
upon it, and the hair was gray that hung dishev- 
elled about it; but to him it held all that was 
lovely in the whole world of women. 

“Yes, I love you truly, Katherine, and I will 
do all in my power to make your life happy, if you 
will give me the right. I offer you my hand—my 
heart has been yours since the first day I ever saw 

» 

“ But I am old, and gray, and sad.” 

* Then let me make you merry, and happy, and 
young.” 

“And you are young, and should choose and 
marry some sweet, gentle girl for your wife.” 

“I choose the woman I love. I want to marry 
you. Come, speak; I am impatient and cannot 
wait for an answer.” 

“It is a dream—an illusion. I cannot believe 
it,” she said, half to herself; then turning, and 
looking down into his face she continued with pa- 
thos, “You will be sorry some day. Listen: 
could you be happy with one who will always be 
jealous, who will be unreasonable, exacting, im- 
perious in all things—who will demand every 
look, every word, every thought of yours? That 
is what a woman will be who marries a man 





younger than herself. Oh, think of it all b 
you say you love me.” 

“T love you.” 

“And there are so many lovely girls in. 
world, so many suitable maidens who might bet; 
be your wife—think of them when you loc 
me. ”» 

«TI love you.” 

“And the world; have you given a thought 
the bitter, cold, heartless-speaking world, with j 
thousand-fanged, cruel tongues? ‘He has mg 
ried his grandmother; what a pity, poor boy 
He will repent of his bargain.’ Think of x 
the world will cry out!” 

“I love you, I love you, I love you, Kath 
That is my whole answer to all your questiog 
Come, put out of your mind such wild impossib 
ties. Answer me, Katherine, will you bea 
wife ?” 

She rose from her seat, and stood before li 
irresolute. It was a struggle between head 
heart. 

“Come,” he said, standing beside her, 
opening his arms, “come; I love you, Katherij 
—be my wife.” ; 

For a moment she seemed about to turn 
flee from his presence; then she wavered, 
was folded close to his bosom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A few hours later, when Mrs. Gifford enterg 
her aunt’s room, the luminous light of the new dg 
that had dawned in her life shone in her 
and caused the pale cheek to glow with rosy ti 
of happiness. 

Mrs. Bridgeton looked up from her sewing, 
pushing aside her glasses looked again. 
«“ Why, Katherine,” she exclaimed, “ you 
radiant. I never saw you look so happy.” — 

«« Because I never was so happy, I suppose.” 

There was a new music in her voice as 
The transformation was complete ; for thus ¢ 
tually does love work his magic spell. 

Mrs. Bridgeton looked puzzled. : 

“ And she went down to him in such a pa 
of hate and wretchedness,” thought she. 
aloud: “I didn’t expect to see you look 
that, Katherine. Do you mean to tell me ¢ 
you have accepted Mr. Delmar ?” 

“ Yes, I have promised to be Mr. Delmar’s 
auntie; but ”’—and she sat again at her aunt’s 
and laid her head upon her knee—* but it is ' ’ 
to John Delmar that I am promised, I 1 egy 
given myself, heart and soul, to the only m 


have ever loved in all my life—to Will Delma oo dow 
And she buried her face in her aunt’s lap. feature 

“ Katherine!” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeton i 1 De 
tone of supreme surprise. ey 


“ Say it all, auntie,” cried Katherine, lifting 
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pming face; “say it all. I must get used to 
git. Tell me that I am a foolish woman, 
at I should know better, that I am old enough 
‘know better, that he will tire of me im a year, 
at he is a blinded boy, whom I should laugh at 
nd pity, instead of listen to and love—say it all, 
untie, and let me hear how it sounds.” 
| «My poor, dear girl,” replied Mrs. Bridgeton, 
sying her hands upon the dishevelled curls, and 
poothing down their disorder; “my darling, how 
sould I wound you thus, when the bare suspicion 
dread of such words already hurts? I would 
be the first to make them sting and rankle. 
9; look up, Katherine. That which makes your 
lappiness makes mine. If you'tell me that you 
ye this man, and he loves you, it is your own 
p selves, your own two hearts, not the world’s 
inion, you should consult and care for.” 
»*But the world’s opinion, auntie—it is mighty. 
it sways and changes people’s minds!” 
ispered Katherine, hoarsely. 
'#Jt never alters a principle.” 
‘ ‘Men turn this way and that, governed by what 
| the world says,’” 
moted Katherine. 
'*True love is unalterable and unchanging.” 
)*Then you really think—you truly believe, 
mntie”"—and her niece looked up into the old 
bdy’s face, with hopeful, anxious eyes. 
«I repeat, Katherine, if you love this young 
fan, and he loves you, it is your own happiness— 
ot the world’s opinion—of which you should think; 
dif you intend to marry Mr. Will Delmar, you 
ve my warmest congratulations. I think him 
pod, true-hearted, fine young man ;” and she 
Woped and kissed her niece’s face. 
“Thank you, auntie dear. I needed your 
ood, kind, assuring words to strengthen me: I 
um so weak. I do not doubt his love. Remem- 
‘that always, auntie ; I can not doubt that. If 
did, nothing would tempt me to accept his 
and’ But the cruel talk our marriage will call 
the remarks upon the difference in our 
lars, Our appearance—” 
"Why, my dear, you are morbid on the sub- 
He is not more than a couple of years your 
Unior, if that. If he were ten, now, you might 
fteasonably sensitive.” 
|“ Our friends will generously add years enough 
Dmake it a sensitive subject. But, auntie, a 
ple of years is too much. A woman is five 
tars older than a man, even if they be of the 
age. So, you see, I am already the ‘ten 
’ senior; and, with all these gray locks” — 
i Mrs, Gifford walked over to the mirror, and 
down her hair about her face, and scanned 
ff features with new, critical eyes—“ how old I 
bk! Do you know, auntie, that little Daisy 
calls me ‘the old lady?’ So you certainly 
it look the youngest to her childish eyes. Oh, 
would I give to be a girl again!” 
* 





“«* Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth I do adore thee. 
Oh, my Love, my Love ig young,” 
she sang out with a piteous pathos. 

“ There is another line in the song, Katherine, 
‘Age, I do defy thee,’ and now true love has 
touched your silvery locks and ‘old’ features, your - 
shepherd sees naught but that which is fair and 
beautiful in your face; have no fears, dear, you 
can defy your years when 

“* Love takes up the glass of Time, 
And turns it in his glowing hands!’ 
and now Katherine,” she continued more gravely, 
“now that you have decided to marry the nephew 
instead of the uncle, what is to be done about this” 
place? Are we out of house and home again ?—and 
I was in hopes we were perhaps settled for life.” 

And Mrs. Bridgeton sighed. 

“What a mercenary duenna you are, to be 
sure,” laughed Katherine, “ I must confess I have 
not thought of things material; but,” she added 
more seriously, “‘ we must of course consider the 
situation now, unpleasant as it is. I need not tell 
you that I refused Mr. Yohn Delmar’s offer this 
morning, auntie; the interview was a painful one, 
and I can not repeat it—enough that I refused him 
and he left me in anger.” 

“In anger! What are we to do then? he will 
not allow us to remain here.” 

“ T do not intend to, nor do I desire to; I shall 
see Mr. Gray at once, give up the place, and 
then—” , 

‘“‘ That is just what I am puzzled about, Kath- 
erine—and then?” 

* Ah, well, we won't worry about it now, I am 
too happy to allow Mr. Yo4m Delmar to annoy a 
thought of mine,” replied Mrs. Gifford, with a 
bright smile. 

“ Indeed ?—and so my dear, you read the cards 
right after all, and it was your good fortune and 
happiness you were to find on Holm Hill, as your 
presentiment foretold.” 

Mrs. Gifford nodded her head gayly and smiled 
again ; then kissed her aunt tenderly, and retired 
to her own apartment, to hear again, in her sweet 
day dreams that followed, the echoes of those 
words whose music rang through the corridors of 
her happy heart—“I love you. I love-you. I 
love you.” 


CHAPTER XIL 

John Delmar's abrupt departure was the excit- 
ing theme of comment at the mansion for several 
days; no one knew why he had left so unceremon- 
iously, and the lady gossips were altogether at sea 
in their conjectures. 

Mrs. Gifford certainly did not look like a de- 
serted damsel ; on the contrary, she had appeared 
very merry and happy since his absence. 

Mrs. Loyd became so devoured with curiosity 
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over the matter at length, that she actually found 
herself interviewing Bettie Handford upon the 
subject one day, Bettie had been looking so very 
important and mysterious for some time, that that 
good lady surmised she might doubtless be able to 
throw some light upon the dark mystery of John 
Delmar’s French leave. 

* What do you suppose called Mr. Delmar away 
so suddenly, Bettie? You imagined he wasin love 
‘with Mrs. Gifford, you know, dear,” said Mrs, 
Loyd confidentially one day. 

Bettie looked up from her work with a saucy 
light in her eyes. 

* As you do not approve of my romancing, Mrs. 
Loyd, I will not annoy you with any of my im- 
aginative ravings,” replied she, aptly quoting the 
lady’s own words. 

“ Pshaw, Bettie; come, tell us what you know, 
that’s a good girl; I’m sure you could a tale un- 
fold,” urged Mrs. Loyd. 

“ Possibly I could ; bat you recollect I said you 
should ‘never hear any more of my ravings,’” and 
with this answer, Miss Bettie gathered up her 
silks and hurried out of the sitting-room, with a 
very self-satisfied air of having fully revenged 
herself. 

Bettie might have woven a very pretty romance 
for the expectant ears turned toward her, with 
truth for foundation, too, had she so desired. But 
when it came to a question of honor in the telling, 
she was loyal enough to those she loved to be 
chary of even facts. 

As a sort of reward for Bettie’s having listened 
to and acted upon Mrs. Gifford’s appeal to her 
feelings in the matter of the cruel practical joke 
the wild girl had intended to play upon Millie 
Merdon and Rob Wray, Mrs. Gifford had taken 
the young lady into her confidence; and to Bettie 
Handford alone, of all the boarders at the man- 
sion, had she told of her engagement to Will Del- 
mar, 

Somehow, she felt as though she wanted to hear 
a girl’s congratulations and foolish talk upon the 
subject. She dreaded to see and hear the covert 
looks and stinging words with which she feared 
the more matronly ones might receive the news. 
She was a girl in her heart still; and, therefore, 
the extravagant and romantic fervor with which 
Bettie listened to her was very pleasant. 

“T half knew it, Mrs. Gifford—indeed I did,” 
cried Bettie, upop hearing the bit of news one 
night from Mrs. Gifford’s lips. 

They were walking up and down the piazza, 
bundled up in wraps. The rest of the people 
were inside, playing cards; for the nights were 
cool now, and fires felt comfortable. Mrs. 
Gifford had gone out to meet Will Delmar, who 
was to come out in a late train. Bettie had fol- 
lowed her, and there, under the pale light of the 
slender new moon that curved its crescent in the 
deep blue above them, Mrs. Gifford had told her 





that she was to marry Will Delmar in the follow 
ing spring. ; 

“And I half knew it—indeed I did; and 
knew, too, why Mr. Delmar left so suddenly, 
said Bettie, after she had kissed her congratulg 
tions, and poured forth a whole torrent of girli 
romantic extravaganza into Mrs. Gifford’s ears, 

“You knew it! Why, child—how, pray? 
asked Mrs. Gifford, in surprise. s 

«Well, to be sure, I only had little *¢ bits’ 
put together—mosaics, as it were—but by and by 
they formed a beautiful whole. I'll tell you 
This way, you see: I went over to Miss Travers! 
one morning, dressed up in my nice young man’g 
clothes, and I frightened her nearly to death, 
too. I told her how I had startled you out in th 
pavilion that evening; and she looked so que 
she fairly turned green. Oh, it was jolly! Wel 
I stole in the back way, hoping to meet no or 
when whom should I stumble upon but Mr. Delma) 
—Mr. John Delmar. He had just come out 
the library, and he looked like a ghost—perfectlj 
dreadful. Emmy was in the dining-room, 
she said you were in the library and was ‘ pregage 
and I mustn’t disturb you, when I asked for you 
So I suspected something. Oh, but he did log 
terrible! and he never answered me when | 
asked him if I didn’t make a lovely young m 
but just stared at me like a madman, and pushé 
me aside angrily, and rushed down the path to 
ward the lane, Well, as I was crossing the uppe 
hall, half an hour or so after, I looked out of tf 
window and saw Mr. Will Delmar coming up t 
road. I waited a few moments, so as to astonish 
him in some way. But, instead of coming 
stairs, Ae went into the library. And a 
hours afterwards, as 1 was coming down-stair 
dressed for dinner, I saw you come out of the 
brary,'and you had the most beautiful glorified 
pression on your face that I ever saw. You 
looked exactly like that picture Mr. Delmar 
you resemble ; and I don’t know how it is, bu 
just put the ‘ bits’ together, and sensed the wh 
thing at once. It flashed upon me in a minute. 
like’ lightning—* She has sent Mr. Delmar top 
gatory, and Mr. Will has found paradise, in 
library,’ said I.” 

Mrs. Gifford looked at the girl’s bright 
with a curious wonder. How well they had 
the unwritten drama of that day! 

« But how did you know that he”— 


‘ 


she be: . 

The girl seemed like a sybil. She would 

hear more. A 
« How did I know that he ?” interrupted Betti 


laughing. “Oh, I saw very plainly that Mr. 
Delmar had fallen dead in love with you im 
the first; and I knew as well that Mr. Will k 
you. There is a difference, isn’t there, 
Gifford?’ she asked, gravely. “I'd rather I 
a man ‘love me,’ than be ‘im Jove’ with 
wouldn't you 2?” sil 









DELMAR'S FOLLY. — 










































iow did this girl divine the vast difference 
that lies between the two? Is it that some 
“natures intuitively know love's curious key, before 
their hearts have sung a simple tune! 
> Agay whistle down the road rang out now: 
_ «I love my Love; I love my Love, and I too 
/ know my Love loves me,” and the two ladies saw 
"Will Delmar’s straight figure making his way 
"quickly up the hill. . 
' «May I stay here a moment and congratulate 
him too ?” whispered Bettie, as he approached the 










pray 










+ «Yes, dear, if you think he ought to be,” re- 
" plied Mrs. Gifford, with a curious little half-sad 
‘smile. 

| «Indeed I do, a thousand thousand times,” en- 
 thusiastically answered Bettie. 

» “Mrs. Gifford, will you please come inside a 
"few moments? We want your judgment in a 
) matter,” said some one, opening the hall door, and 
+ sering out on the half-darkened piazza. 

Mrs. Gifford turned to look toward the figure 
“that now neared the house ; but obediently followed 
“the voice and went in-doors. 

‘2 “Katherine!” cried Will Delmar, joyously 
coming forward at sight of Bettie’s tall form in 
| the shadows, and supposing it was of course the 
| #love he loved.” 

« No, ‘ Betsy,’” answered Bettie, starting back 
© with a quaint little courtesy, as she had seen Zelda 
2 Seguin do, in the opera of “ Martha.” 

; “Qh, I beg pardon. I mistook you for—” 

» «Yes, I know, for the very loveliest and best 
“woman in the whole world,” interrupted Bettie, 
coming closer and taking his arm. “Mr. Del- 
/ mar,” she continued rapidly, as she begar. making 
. the tour of the piazza with him, “Mr. Delmar, 
~she has told me all about it, and says I may con- 
| gratulate you if I think you ought to be, and in- 
































, | deed Ido! Why, Mr. Delmar, she is everything 
—“ "that is perfectly good and lovely! You don't 
b» OS know how much better I am for knowing her; she 
te ) has improved me mightily. Let me tell you just 
-_ ) one thing: I was going to do something real cruel 
to PUR and dreadful the other night. I dressed myself 
- > up like a young fellow, with side whiskers and all, 
» you know, and intended to make Rob Wray jeal- 

ht ~ Ous, and Millie miserable, just for fun; but before 
ad > I began my practical joke I went out to the sum- 
' mer-house to scare Mrs, Gifford a little; I did, 

a im «too. “She thought I was a real man for a minute, 


a= «but when she heard my plan, she just talked to 
>» me so lovely and earnestly and kindly — other 
| people ‘talk’ to me, too, but not like her—that I 
ir. Joh “saw at once what a cruel and wicked thing it was 
a ) —just for an instant’s fun—and so I gave it up, 
Ul ke and cried myself sick, and haven't been half so 
~ bad since.” 

Bettie paused for breath, and Will smiled as he 
‘thought, “ This explains Miss Matilda’s wonderful 
revelation !” 





“She is the loveliest woman in the world, Mr. 
Everybody is in love with her in the - 


Delmar. 
whole house. You have my warmest congratula- 
tions, indeed you have, and if you don’t make your- 
self worthy of her, and be to her a devoted, good 
husband, I hope you’ll—you’ll—never be happy,” 
and Bettie actually broke into tears. 

“ Amen!” solemnly responded Will Delmar. , 

“Come, come, Bettie Handford, where in the 
world are you! : 


the set; we ’re going to have a last dance to-night, 


for a whole lot go home to-morrow, and this will - 


be our last chance,” came the call from the opened 
door, once more. 
“ Where is she?” asked a voice inside, 


“Oh, she’s flirting out in the moonlight with * 


Mr. Will. I believe that is going to be a match, 
don’t you?” 

“And so suitable, too,” whispered another, as 
Mrs. Gifford passed the group standing inside 
the doorway. 

Bettie left her companion at the end of the 
piazza and hurried toward the door. As she 


passed Mrs. Gifford, who was coming out, she - 


whispered with a laugh : 
“I will confess to you now, that I had half a 


mind to fall in love with him myself; but I will 


yield to you; you are worthier of such a splendid 


tellow,” and with a hasty kiss, she passed into ~ 


the parlor. 
Mrs. Gifford closed the door, then paused an 


instant before she joined the figure that waited her - 


with open arms. 
«“ What is it, my darling? You look troubled ; 
what is there wrong? Tell me,” asked Will, turn- 


ing the pale face upon his shoulder up to the 


struggling light that shone between the drifting 
clouds. 


“ Wrong ?” echoed Katherine with a touch of © 


pathos in her voice. “I don’t know,” she went 
on wearily; “I don’t know,~ You shall answer 
me; tell me truly now, and I promise you 1 will 
not trouble you with the question again.” She 


looked up into his face with a strained, intense Ls 


gazeasshe wenton. “ Bettie said to me just now, 
jestingly I suppose, but the words struck me pain- 
fully, «I had half a mind,’ she said, ‘to fall in love 
with him myself; but I will yield to you who are 
more worthy.’ Oh, Will!” continued Mrs. Gif- 
ford earnestly, “have I any right to such yield- 
ing? She is a young maiden, I a woman past my 


youth ; she is suitable, I am not, I feel sometimes — 


that 1am defrauding some one more worthy of 
the precious gift of your love. What have I to 
offer in exchange? A blighted life—a—is it not 
wrong? Will, answer me truly—” 

Her words were checked in their utterance by 
a tender caress. 


“ Katherine,” came the answer in gentle, de- ~ 
cided tones, “do not pain me further by such ~~ 
morbid thoughts. I have no other reply for all ~ 


We want you to help make up © 
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you can urge or say, save the one I have reiter- 
ated, and will repeat until I die: I love you, I 
love you.” 

In a few more weeks the mansion-house was 
nearly deserted. Family after family had taken 
their departure, assuring the ladies of the house 
of their entire and pleased satisfaction with the 
management of the place, and hoping another 


- season might find them all there together again. 


Mrs. Gifford thanked each one for their kindly 
expressions, but said neither she nor her aunt could 
quite definitely say as to where they would be 


the next season, but she hoped to meet them all 


in. 

Bettie Handford was the last to leave, and she, 
with Mr. Will Delmar and the ladies of the 
house, formed the happy family, who had spent 
the pleasant and last remaining days together in 
the mansion. 

Shortly after John Delmar’s sudden flitting, Mrs. 
Travers had packed up all her effects, and without 
making any adieu whatever, had as abruptly gone 
to her rooms in the city, and the little stone cot- 
tage was left to the care of the servants alone. 

. The morning of the final vacating of the prem- 
ises, as the party stood outside waiting for the 
carriage to drive round for their baggage, Bettie 
Handford cried out from the southern end of the 
piazza, where she had gone for her baskets and 
boxes of ferns : 

* Look, Mrs. Giffc:d—see, Mr. Will, there 
\ goes an outward-bound steamer! How gay she 
looks, with her flags flying! I suppose everybody 
is happy aboard her. I’m sure I should be, 


4 going to Europe. Why,I declare, the day is so 


clear one can almost discern figures moving! I'll 
wave tothem. Maybe some one will see it, and 
take it as a ‘ bon voyage.’ ” 

And Bettie flung out her scarlet-bordered hand- 
kerchief with spirit. 

They all stood there in the bright noon sun- 
shine, watching the steamer until it passed out of 
sight. Not one of them suspected that upon the 
yvesSel’s deck there stood an exile, who banished 
himself from his native land because of the hap- 
piness of the two who, side by side, watched his 
departure with careless eyes. And not one of 
them dreamed that, for the last time, the owner of 
the lands about them was taking a sad farewell 
look at the spot which, to him, had been a sorrow 
as well as a folly. 

The marriage of Mrs. Gifford and Will Delmar 
took place early the following spring. The little 
church where it was held was filled with friends 
and acquaintances of both parties, and among 
them, not the least effusive in her tears and smil- 
ing congratulations, was, of course, Miss Bettie 
Handford. 

“ Were you not surprised, Bettie ?” asked Mrs. 
Loyd, as she and Bettie walked down the street 
together after the ceremony. 





_will. 





“I surprised !—oh no; I knew all about it 
summer, you know,” coolly replied Bettie. 

“ You did, child? Why, you—” 

“Yes; but as you didn’t take any stock in my. 
‘imaginative ravings,’ I spared you a further ; 
cital.” 

“ Bettie Handford! You really are—” 

“ Yes, I know it,” integrupted Bettie again, with 
a saucy smile. “Thank ‘you. Good morning.” 
And she turned up another street. 

In spite of the “ great disparity of years,” which” 
Mrs. Gifford’s friends—feminine—seemed to take | 
especial pleasure in dwelling upon, when speaking” 
of the match, the marriage proved to be.a con. 7 
genial and happy one. Indeed, Will Delmar ” 
laughingly insisted that by his wise choice of a | 
wife he had turned the ill tide of the family fortune, © 
His friends — feminine — however, whispered 
among themselves that this, too, was “ only another - 
bit of Delmar’s Folly.” 

Mrs. Bridgeton makes her home with the happyil 
pair; and, notwithstanding, she at first had some ™ 
qualms lest perhaps her niece was, as many de. | 
clared, “throwing herself away in marrying a 
young man, and a poor one,” she is firmly con- | 
vinced that when Katherine gave herself to the 
only man she ever loved, that she received in ex. 
change more than mere wealth and position; for § 
now she was a beloved and loving wife, and, 

‘To know no more is woman's happiest knowl- 
edge.” 

John Delmar is still an exile. He “ finds rest,” 
he says, in the uneasy wanderings which he makes. 
hither and yon through foreign lands. He read 
his nephew’s marriage in an American paper at 7 
his banker’s, in Paris, a few weeks after its occur- 7 
rence, The garcon who bronght him the sheet’ 
asked him if “ Monsieur was sick?” he grew so 
lividly pale, when the news caught his eye. He® 
asked for the address of some English lawyer, and 
went straightway to his office and made a new | 
He will never return to America. 
The mansion found a purchaser the year follow- 7 
ing Mrs. Gifford’s lease; and it may now prop | 
erly be called an “Institution for the Learned,” 
as Katherine had once laughingly said it might be 7 
in time; for a young ladies’ seminary is estab 4 
lished there, and Miss Bettie Handford is one of ~ 
its most promising pupils. i 

Miss Matilda Travers still occupies her suite 
of rooms at the West End. She daily scans the 7 
list of “Americans Registered Abroad,” and 7 
eagerly reads the “ Arrivals From Europe.” She ~ 
is growing to look older and stouter; and her ine] 
timate friends say: “Tillie is not as amiable as¥ 
she used to be.” 

“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;” and’ 
Miss Matilda sits with folded hands, and waits 
with the patience of a loving woman for the return © 
of the only man to whom she ever gave her heart. 
THE END, 
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A STORY OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 





BY JENNY MARSH PARKER, 


A rainy night late in June. The great parlor 


; of an old-fashioned homestead, not fifty miles from 
_ New York, was lighted only by a flickering blaze 


on the old wide hearth. Some one sat at the 
piano, back in the deep shadows, singing softly to 
'a low accompaniment, and ‘some one, only a big 


* boy, stood in the deep bay window looking out in- 
4 to the stormy night. 
 tralto voice, and she sang snatches from the old 
fashioned ballads of long ago. 


The singer had a rich con- 


Chris Wilder, a Harvard “fresh,” laid up at 


‘home with a sprained ancle, had asked his Aunt 
» Filoy for this concert, and he was already begin- 
ning to think it would neverend. He had spoken 


' to her several times, but she did not seem to hear. 


ie. 


» «Don’t you think we were very foolish to let her 


» go?” had been answered by, “You break my 
~ heart, you little birds,” with pathetic sadness. 


errand at that. 


“It was a downright shame,” he growled at 
last, “to let her go in this rain, and on a fool’s 
As if the Sisters would take 
Maggie Nelligan for nothing.” 

- Aunt Floy sang on like a nightingale. 

«“ What’s a’ the steer, kimmer, what’s a’ the 
steer ?” t 

«I believe I'll send after her.” And the black 
scowl was pressed close against the pane. Then 
turning short upon his lame foot, he made himself 
heard and heeded at last. 

“Carrie is safe enough.” The music faintly 
dying under her fingers. “Prince is with her, 
and it’s only a few steps to the post-office.” 

“ But she will be so disappointed.” 

“Texpectthat. Carrie will learn in time that we 
can’t arrange things for everybody as we would 
like to. Poor Maggie! She will have to go to 
the poor-house—that’s all.” 

« What a shame that would be by the whole of 
us—confound it! Goodness knows, it costs some- 
thing to keep me in Harvard! I wonder how you 
manage it. But we ought to do something for 
Maggie, and we must. To think of her lying 
there in that horrible place! Why, Carrie, says 
thé noise in the saloon below her keeps her awake 
half the night.” 

“Here she comes,” said Aunt Floy; for there 
was a sharp click of the garden gate. 

Chris hobbled out into the hall, and Aunt Floy 


_ Stirred up the fire a bit, and rang for the lights. 


Carrie came in quite out of breath—a rosy, 


; plump girl of fourteen—her long bangs curling 


i 
ph 


ty 


with the damp air. 

“T read the letter at the lamp-post,” she said. 
Chris was reading it already under the mantel 
candles. “It is from the mother herself, but that 





don’t help any. How will I tell Maggie fomor. of 
row that she can’t go after all?” 

“What does she say?” asked Aunt Foy,” x ad 
languidly, without looking’ up from her crewel ie 
embroidery. 

Chris threw down the letter. pe 

“It’s just what I said the answer would be,- 
Hospitals are not run without money. St. earn 
is full—more than full. 
rassed for want of funds. They will take Maggté; © -. 
however, if her bed and bedding and some other- a : 
necessaries can be provided. That means, with — 
the traveling expenses, thirty or forty dollars at - 
least; and where is that forty dollars to come’ 
from ?” 

“Poor Maggie!” sighed Carrie. Then chee a 
was a long silence, only for the spiteful dashing of 
the rain against the windows. 

«Don’t you think,” very meekly from Carrie, a 
side glance at Chris, who was making a cigarette, 
“don’t you think we could get up something in 
the way of an entertainment and raise this money? 
1 will sell the tickets. I can always sell tickets to 
anything.” 

“ Everybody is busy, child,” came from Aunt 
Floy, looking at her stork at arm’s-length, “and 
everybody is begged to death already. Them it» 
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takes time to prepare anything worth having—* — (4 


three or four weeks at the least,” oi os 
« But if Chris would write a funny little comedy ~~ 
for Mabel and Margie and me, we would act it,” a % 
so piteously. J 
“Extraordinary inducements for my superior ~ * 
talent,” said Chris. But he was watching her— _ 


saw the tears roll over her rosy cheeks, and felt t 5 
like turning highwayman, if necessary, all for poor 
Maggie Nelligan, a former servant of the family. «~~ 
Carrie thought the matter was ended. ‘Chris. 
could laugh, and Aunt Floy could work storks, 
and Maggie lying that minute in that dreadful. J 
place—poor Maggie, who could not live long at the “y= 
most. ane 
Then Aunt Floy spoke up so sharply and 
suddenly, it seemed as if she startled the guckoo ~~ 
into hopping out and telling them it was nine 
o'clock. 
« Chris!” ‘ey 
« Your servant, ma’am.” 
“T have an idea.” 
“« Indeed ! remarkable !” 
But Carrie did not laugh. i 
“We can raise this money easy enough. I Baa 
have thought it all out. Del Walker and you. + 4 
must stand by me, and Jennie Curtis must take ~~] 
the soprano; that makes a capital quartette, you 
see”—stabbing an eye into that wonderful stork. — 
“Qh! anything but a concert, Aunt Floy; they — 
are done to death here. You could not succeed: ” 
at a concert.” > o,- 
Carrie was indorsing a concert, .or anything, ‘ a 
most jubilantly. we 
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* But this is to be something more than an 
ordinary concert, something requiring little labor, 
and it is a new idea. We can have this—well, 
whatever you please to call it—perhaps, ‘Old 
Songs and Old Pictures,’ right here in these 
parlors. No stage will be needed. That big 
picture frame of Col. Tom’s is just the thing. If 
that is not big enough, we can easily make one 
that will do, and out of grandma’s quilting frames 
I am going to take Col. Tom out 
of that frame—” the thing was settled evidently, 
“and hang the frame up somehow, three feet or a 


‘little more from the wall, there in the music room, 


‘directly opposite the arch. We will hang our 
Stage curtains on either side of the frame, and 
drape the space below it, of course. “ I am going 
to make a niche, for some charming pictures, 

_-don’t you understand ?” 

If Chris did not, Carrie did, and stood exclaim- 
ing every adjective of praise. 

' “ The piano shall stand at one side, facing the 
arch. A big table behind the frame will do for 
the platform we shall need, and must be perhaps 
two feet lower than the frame. The niche must 
be draped with blue silesia, covered with thin white 
gauze or muslin, That won't cost much. When 
we sing an old song—and they shall be strung to- 

* gether in a charming medley, some solos, some 
choruses—the strong picture of that song shall 
be seen up there in the frame. Me comprenes- 
vous ?” 

* But won’t the processional behind the curtain 
need skillful managing? That will be your trouble.” 

“Not if everything is properly planned to bé- 
gin with. Tom Gridley shall attend to the subjects 
of the pictures. A conspicuous programme 
printed in large letters, hung up in the dining- 
room, which will be the dressing-room, will inform 

' €very one when they are to come to time, even if 

they do not hear the music, which they will. We 
must have a curtain on a spring roller, just inside 
the frame, and Bert Cartwright must attend to 
that—know the songs so perfectly, he can bring 
in and.end the picture at the proper moment. 
Two or three rehearsals, save for the music, and a 


_\ little common sense and the thing will almost go 


of itself, after the impersonators are dressed for 
their parts, and have an idea of their pose and 
expression.” 

« Is this to be tableaux or pantomine, or what ?” 

“ Both—the best representation for the song— 
Sometimes one, sometimes another. Now, ‘ Buy 
a Broom’ ought to do her own singing, and sell 
brooms besides.” ' 

Carrie begged to fill that part, and it was cheer- 
fully granted. She would wear the dress of a 
Bavarian peasant, and get fly-brooms—such as 
the Indians sold on the sea-beach. 

Then they devised how they could best light 
‘up the pictures. Chris said they must hang re. 
fiecting lamps back of the frame at each side, per- 








fectly hidden from the audience. There should 
be another directly before the picture. The gas 
in the parlor must be turned down. Before they © 
went to bed they had drawn up a list of the best © 


old songs, and selected the proper persons for im. — 
personating them. 








The entertainment would 











come off one week from that night; and before © 
noon of the next day the proposed singers had all © 
consented to the arrangement, and the first re. ~ 
hearsal was to take place that evening. 3 

It was not so easy to fill the picture-frame, 
But Carrie brought it to pass; and the tickets, to 
use her own expression, “ went like smoke.” 

She had taken some. old tickets, used on a for. 
mer occasion, and written “Old Songs and Old | 
Pictures,” across the back. There was no refys. ~ 
ing those tickets, with her story of Maggie Nelli- © 
gan; and then. the Wilders were famous for their ” 
delightful parlor entertainments. 

“This is getting up a ‘show’ in the shortest © 
time I ever heard of,” said Chris many times that 
week. “But it can be done, I see, with a head 
to steer like Aunt Floy’s.” 

The great parlor was full as it could hold, and © 
the spacious hall, and the piazza before the wide 7 
windows. The cuckoo hopped out and whistled — 
eight, and nobody had seen anything but a great 
picture frame, and a piano before it. But the 
written programmes stated that the entertainment 
would begin with the appearance of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monkbarns: 
Mr. Lovel, Miss Griselda, and her niece Maria, — 
from Chapter VI. of The Antiquary. 

Chris, as the Antiquary, hobbled in; but no- | 
body seemed to miss the firm step of the historical 
character he had assumed, and were quite sur- © 
prised at his decided Scottish cast of countenance, © 
He wore a well-powdered wig, and a slouched 
hat, and a complete suit of brown. He tapped 
his snuff box, and scowled at the cuckoo, and 
broke out peevishly when the clock was done: 

“ Deil’s on it!—I am too late after all!” with 
something more of what is recorded by Sir Walter ~ 
in Chapter VI. Then Aunt Floy, as Griselda, 
rustled in, and took her seat at the piano. She 
was followed by her niece, Maria, and immedi- © 
ately Mr. Lovel was announced, and the short 
conversation of the story was given. Aunt Floy’s 
costume made a decided sensation: “ Her head ~ 
dress, a superb piece of architecture—an antique | 
flowered-silk gown—her long, bony arms deco- 
rated with vermilion gloves resembling gigantic — 
lobsters.” 

“Now for a few old songs, Mr. Lovel,” said — 
the antiquary, pompously., “Old wood to burn, — 
old books to read, old wine to drink, and old © 
friends to sing the old, old songs.” 

The red gloves struck the piano keys, and after 
a sweet prelude they all sang: 

‘Tell me the tales that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago—”’ etc, 
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Then followed a rippling interlude that glided 


| ‘Ynto the old melody, “O where and oh where 


has my Highland laddie gone,” when the curtain 
rose and there was the bonny boy himself, playing 
on the bagpipes—or pretending to, for dear life. 
«Sweet Afton” followed as a solo, from sister 
Maria, and “ My Mary’s asleep by that murniur- 
ing stteam,” was a charming picture indeed, and 
who could have told the reclining chair and green 
piano cover from a genuine bank? And then 
Aunt Floy sang “‘ Bonnie Doon,” and had there 
been a picture some eyes had hardly seen it. 
«Old Folks at Home,” solo and chorus, the 
singers were behind the curtain—brought out the 
merry darkies, the stout, white-headed old uncle, 
leaning back in his chair, pipe in mouth—the 
auntie paring apples, and the two little boys, 
posing drolly enough like Raphael’s cherubs in the 
foreground—seemingly hanging on by their elbows. 
It had been decided that nothing should be re 
peated, but the rule did not work. Carrie’s “ Buy 
a Broom,” called out from a grandfatherly old 
gentleman, who clapped his hands with the boys, 
« Double your price, Gretchen, and let me have the 
lot,” which she did before the evening was over. 
«Widow Machree” was not so broken-hearted, 


or overshadowed by her poke bonnet, but that ° 


she had a coy smile for the parlors. Her black 
canton-flannel dog was an impressive feature of 
the picture. “ John Anderson, my joe, John,” was 
really very infirm, and his twinges of rheumatism 
made it best for him to sit down at oncé, which 
he did, after mastering “a crick in his baek.” 
His good wife had her knitting work, and very 
But “Pat Malloy” 
brought down the house, such a rollicking song it 
was, and such a rollicking lad was Pat, his bundle 
ever his shoulder—his old mother blessing him, 
and crossing herself, and crying into her big 
apron. Every move he made was in time to the 
music, and he wound up with the jaunty Irish 
nod, that postponed the appearance of “ Barney 
Buntline” for several minutes. But Barney could 
pear to wait, and a fine dance was he having with 
Billy Bowline (it must have been a terrible sea, 
and they were hauling rope at a great rate besides), 
Chris singing in his clear basso, 
** One night came on a hurricane— 
The sea was mountains rolling— 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowline: 
‘A strong sou'wester's blowing, Bill, 
O, can't you hear it roar, now? 
God help ‘em !—how I pities all 
Unhappy folk ashore now!" 
CHORUS, 
Bow-wow-wow, rum-li-id-dy, 
Rum-li-id-dy, Bow-wow-wow.” 
« Blue-eyed Mary” came forward, and put an 


end to the repeated calls for Barney, and after a 
little the boys gave up the brave sailors, 











Four or five vegses of “ Barbara Allen” were 
sung as a shrill minor by the female voices, an — 
emphatic twang emphasizing the closing of each 
verse ; and “ Barbara,”’ sweet as a peach, uly 
down from the frame in her quaint Puritan dress. | 
“ Jeannette and Jeannot” was an artistic picture 
—he in his bright uniform, and she in her Nor- | | 
mandy dress and cap. He ought perhaps to, 
have worn the blouse of the conscript. The song 8 
furnished a capital pantomime. oe 
Chris had made a few choict selections from ~ tS 
Tennyson’s “Maud” for his reading, and two _ 4 
songs were appropriately introduced: “ Birds in 
the High Hall Garden,” and “Come into the 
Garden, Maud.” a 
Before resuming the exhibition of the pictur | a 
a well-known musical composer who was present, — j = 
was asked to favor the company with a rendition — 
of one of his popular pieces, which he did ‘to’ 
everybody’s delight. But the old folks—the’old- 
fashioned folks—were not sorry when they rec- 
ognized the air of « Blue Juniata” in Aunt Floy'’s — 
performance, and the children were quite beside. e ‘. 
themselves at seeing the brunette belle of the town 
“with wavy tresses flowing,” as she stood with her | 
bow full drawn, her gay blankets most faultlessly 
arranged, her jetty hair glistening with beads. : 
There was a fitting contrast in the picture that fol-— 
lowed, “ I am sitting on the Stile, Mary,” a solo im — 
Aunt Floy’s sympathetic contralto; and there quail 
the emigrant, wondrously changed since he danced - 
before us as Pat Malloy. He was” lost to all. 
around him: be 
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‘The little church stands near— 4 Bi 
The church where we were wed, Mary. © 79 
I can see the spire from here, * 
But the churchyard lies between, Mary,” = 
Only three verses were sung, and with the last © | 
the emigrant wearily picks up his bundle, bares = 
his head, then turns away. It took a good actor, 
for that scene. a 4 
“Old Kentucky Home,” with full chorus, brought oe ba 
out our colored friends again. This time the old ~ 
uncle had a whitewash brush. His day’s work | 
was done, and auntie was smoking her pipe, the © 2 
little darky in her lap. The older boy was eating — oy 
bread and milk, and all had a sorry time sghiing ‘hg 
mosquitoes. “Robinson Crusoe,” was the most <7 
artistic representation of all. A lad in gray beard. 
and long hair, hat and coat of skins, a gun over 
his shoulder, a dog by his side. He looked” 
the perfect solitude he was supposed to be in, 
saw a ship far out at sea, a bird, at which he. 
aimed but did not fire; then wearily sat he down 
and looked into the face of his old dog—the a: 
— going on for accompaniment : 
‘*When I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 
My grandfather I did lose O, 
e- @ (¢: ) *. “ieee 
His name it was Robinson Crusoe.” 
“Roll on, Silver Moon,” came nex:, and an 
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‘ maiden, with pasteboard silhouette cat on 
4 ithe wintow till beside: her, looked up disconso- 
ue \ dately at the paper moon, which was rolling on as 
- well as Burt Ashley could make it, with a string 
_ propeller. The “fair maid” had her accordion. 
‘The Rose that all are Praising,” was enlivened 
by a big painted red rose, attached to the bottom 
- of the curtain, and so filling the frame. From the 
. heart of this rose one familiar face after another 
- looked out, the singers pointing to each as they 
Sang: “O, ¢ha?’s the rose for me.” 
With “Fly away to your Native Land, Sweet 
» Bird,” we saw a captive crusader behind bars of 
- wide black braid, and very tenderly he caressed the 
Stuffed dove in his arm. “ Ben Bolt” gave us just a 
aera of “sweet Alice,” and another of “the 
“master’so cruel and grim,” as he scowled mending 
H  &@ goose-quill. “The Girl I left behind me,” the 
4 prettiest, plumpest girl in town, was scrubbing 
away over the wash-tub, wiping her eyes with the 
hosieryshe rubbed. When called out again in an 
encore, a happy hit was given when the black 
_ ‘auntie, who had donned the forsaken girl’s ker- 
3 chief, looked up from the wash-tub and smiled at 
 herapplauders. «Auld Lang Syne” gave us two 
~evenerable old Scotchmen, with pipes and snuff- 
; Py > boxes—a decanter and glasses on the table between 
|. them, from which they freely drank (cold tea.) 
\ © For a finale all the impersonations came out 









































“The Old Folks at Home,” in the frame. “The 
é Girl I left behind me,” was well in the foreground, 
__ Supported by Old Robinson Crusoe, nobody 
|) wondering “how he could do so.” Pat Malloy 
~~ swung his baton and they sang to the merry tune 
) ° of “ Sparkling and bright,” 
/ “And now good-night,-a sweet good-night 

. From all these lads and lasses— 
‘ ¥ We've done our best, we leave the rest 
es To the critics in green glasses. 
We thank you all, and, when we call 

Again upon your aid, O, 
"Twill help along, if each old song 

Sing for us then again, O.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“And how did you prepare so delightful an 
entertainment in so short a time ?” everybody was 
» asking, while “The Highland Laddie,” « Widow 
Re ‘Machree” and the rest, were passing round ice 
. _ cream and cake, a slight extra charge for the 
© same of course, but nobody complained. 
‘sae «Maggie Nelligan was the inspiration of it ail, 
you must know,” said Aunt Floy. “ An affair of this 
_ kind cannot succeed without a genuine inspiration 
ae begin with; then, if each performer is to be 
> relied upon, the rest is easy enough. It was hard 
» selecting the songs, hard leaving out a great 
many very good ones. And now Dr. Horton 
_ here, insists upon a repetition of the performance, 
\ ‘solely that he may insert, « Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 











Pe and took their places behind the piano, saving , 





« And, ‘When stars are in the quiet Sky’ for 
me, please, Miss Wilder ”. 
the village we should have called romantic. 
“And ‘Lord Lovel,’ for me,” from somebody 
else. 


out ?” ’ 
“And don’t forget ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ ”— 
from Aunt Floy. “That makes a most amusing pan- 
tomime. The verses may be either recited or sung. 
Blue shawls stretched across the stage, and tossed 
by hidden hands at either side, representing ‘the 
stormy water.’ The boatman, a prosaic looking 
individual smoking a clay pipe, his boat a wash- 
tub, the chieftain an undersized lad, in High. 
land cap and tartan, of course, while Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, with her croquet-mallet, bird- 
cage, pet dog, and crewel embroidery, is twice 
his size, and very unwilling is the tight-fisted 
ferryman to risk his craft by taking her aboard. 
An evening with old ballads would be delightful, 
and that must be our next programme. There is 
‘Pretty Peggy’ with Miss Emmet’s illustrations, 
that would almost make an evening of itself.” 

« Shakespeare’s Seven Ages can be most amus- 
ingly rendered,” said one of the group. “I once 
saw a young lady act each part; coming in at first 
as a baby in a perambulator.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Aunt Floy, “I see how 
it could be done! Pictures from Shakespeare are, 
as a rule, daring ventures, and Tennyson can 
hardly be attempted more safely. ‘The Lady of 
Shalott,’ ‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ ‘ Fairy Lillian,’ 
all make pretty pantomimes; but are hardly a suc- 
cess without superior artistic talent. There is 
an imprudent heroism in most amateur theatricals 
—an attempt to do what skilled professionals 
would take up with caution.” 

The music struck up for the dancing, and Jean- 
not, hard as it is to believe, forgot “poor Jean- 
nette” for Widow Machree. 

Barney Buntline had stolen away to a hidden 
corner of the piazza for a quiet smoke, but “ Buy 
a Broom” found him at last. 

« Thirty-five dollars!” and she held up her purse 
triumphantly. “We must go at once and tell 
Maggie all about it. Nobody will miss us, and 
how much shorter the night will be to the poor 
girl if she knows she is going to St. Mary’s to-mor- 
row.” 

The next day Carrie sat an hour or more beside 
a snowy white bed in the wide breezy ward of St. 
Mary’s. 

Maggie had borne the journey very well. 

«It’s more than I ever prayed for, Miss Carrie. 
Thank everybody for me.” 

«“ Everybody is thanking you, Maggie.” 


The weary lids fell peacefully, and then Carrie 
turned away, leaving Sister Agnes bending over 
the pillow. 






Sten the act oan tnt 


« And ‘Captain Kidd’—why did you leave him ~ 
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BY KATE CROMBIE, 





THE-*SCHOOL OF FILOSOFY. 


Cousin Tripheny she went down ter old Con- 
cord this summer, and ’tended the School o’ Fil- 
osofy ; so when she come back she was chuckin’ 
full on’t. 

Between you ’n’ me, I don’t believe she had 
much of an idee o’ what it all meant; but she 
thought she had, and that answered every purpose, 
for she talked so much about it ter the sewin’ cir- 
cle and the litterrary meetin’s, and wherever she 
went, that she created quite a fury, and by ’n’ by 
nothin’ ter dew but they must have a Woman's 
School o’ Filosofy themselves there in Craney 
Holler. 

So Tripheny and Mis’ Giddins they come down 
ter my house one arternoon ter talk it over with 
me; they wanted me ter jine; in fact, they invited 
me to be the aeem or aeeness on’t, same’s Mr. Al- 
cott was, ye know. 

“All these things have a hed,” says Tripheny, 
“and ter my mind you, Ruth Ann, are feremz- 
nently sooted to fill that high persition.” 

“I’m ’bliged ter ye, I’m sure,” says I (for I did 
’preciate the compliment, and no mistake), “ but 
I don’t feel as ef I was fit. I don’t know nothin’ 
about the things that they discussed on ter them 
meetins this summer; I tried ter read some o’ the 
lecturs reported in the newspapers, and I’m free 
ter confess I had ter give ‘em up. They might a’ 
ben deep, but I’m willin’ ter stake my reputation 
as a senserble woman and a contribertor to the 
GoDEyY’s MAGAZINE, that deep as-they was, there 
wa’n’t one single practical idee ter the bottom on 
‘em! And what’s the use breakin’ yer neck ter 
go so awful deep when there ain’t nothin’ wuth 
goin’ arter ?” 

«Qh, wall,” says Tripheny, fidgettin’ round in 
her chair, “if you feel that way ’tain’t any use 
tryin’ ter dew anything with you; but I’m disap 
pintcd, Ruth Ann; I em disappinted.” 

She looked so reproachful and sorter took down, 
that I felt bad for her. Arter thinkin’ a minnit : 

«See here,” says I; “if you'll lemme seleck 
some o’ yer subjecks, I dunno but I’ll consent ter 
sarve, and be yer what-ye-may-call it—Deeness, is 
it ?” 

Upon that they both brightened up. 

“ Agreed,” they says. “ Now less perceed ter 
bizness.” 

So we went on ter consider who should belong 
to it. We thought best ter s#vite all them we 
wanted ter have jine, so ’s ter “ keep out the rab- 
ble,” as Tripheny said. 

«“ There wa’n’t no rabble ter the Concord School, 
I tell you,” says she; “and furthermore, there 









ones. There wa’n’t a sage decent- lookin’ 
in vai hull Concord School ; I was the best-lc 








ye know,” says she, laughin’. 
« Wall,” says I, “ef that’s the case, I er 
p’raps J ain’t humly enough—I ain’t bad-lookin’, 
« Oh, you’ll dew,” says Mis’ Giddins. es 
“ That's all right,” says Tripheny. ty 
But I hung back. re. 
« Wall, I dunno,” says I agin. “TI ain’t willin’ 
ter shet out the young and harnsomg : they’d orter 
hev priviliges same’s other folks, My idee is that ~ 
harnsome gals is naterally jest as bright and sensi- * 
ble as humly ones ; the trouble is, we set sech: hi 
vally on beauty that we’re apt ter think nater can't > 
afford ter give brains long with it, and so don't 
look for ’em. Better give the pritty gals pig 
chance,” says I. 
** Dew have everything your own way, and di 
with it, then,” snapped Tripheny, kinder out 0”) pa: 
tience. 
Then she laughed and shrugged up her — 
ders, .and says she : 




















































some young gk ‘ll want ter jine, bein’s’ the r 
ain’t no men in the consarn.” e 
“ That’s so,” says Mis’ Giddins. / 
“ Oh, wall, we shall see" says I; “ but now 
go ahead and orginize.” es 
So we did; and the upshot on’t was that 
hild our fust session the next Tuesday evenin’,i 


thought she’d orter have the honor o’ selectin’ the | 
fust subject; so she did ’cordin’ly, and giv’ it « 
aforehand, so’s’t all the members might be-per ~ 
pared. ; 
The subject she chose was “ Molecules,” 
* Molecules!” says I; “ os the peach 


J 
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But who knows anything about ’m ?” says I. 
“No, they aint animals,” says Tripheny, she 
tin’ her lips together, and lookin’ awful knowin’, ” 
“Wall, Tripheny,” says I, “I dew hope oe 
trust that you’ve chose a good moral subject.” Fe 
to tell the truth, I hain't no great opinion: ¢ 
Tripheny’s judgment. "8 
She tossed up her head, a good min’ ter b 
mad; and says she: " 
“It was one o’ the Concord subjects; and 
guess what’s good enough for ¢hem orter be 
enough for ws.” ‘ 
« All right,” says I, “ but it seems as if it won & 
be better ter begin with some more common j 
ject for the fust. I’m ’fraid you'll have ter aie: . 
most o’ the talkin’ and explatteratin’ yourself.” 
« No, I shan’t,” says she. “ Let ’em study it up 
—it’ll dew ’em good ter use their brains a little. 
They can all go ter the dictionary; and ‘hen 
there’s other books. Some on ’em has college 
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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. oe: 

_. edjicated husbands—they ’d orter know something | lieve, was a molecule—a mere spiritooal atom, as” 050 
about it,” says she. it were—and see the grand thing it has growed to. Ta jee! 
I didn’t make much preparashun myself. I | be!” de 
= was the deaness, ye know, and my majn bizness “Hum,” says Mrs. Deacon Jones, “ that’s easy 4 sm 
=. «was ter set on the platform, and keep ’em in | enough ter believe. Some on’em hain’t growed a_ an 
| order, etc. I wa’nt obliged ter jine in the de- | bit ter this day. But when,you undertake ter tell_ toe * V 
+ batin’ unless I wanted ter. me that them ’ere molecules is in everything, | “Wh - wit 


When the meetin’ was fairly throwed open, I 
called on the squire’s wife ter speak fust, and 
Stated that arterwards I hoped they would all feel 
| free ter speak and arger and diskuss. 
"When I got down, the squire’s wife she riz up 
_ and crossed her arms over her stummick awful im- 
‘ posin’ and dignerfied, and says she : 
| “ My dear brutheren and sisters, I feel—” 
|. Here Tripheny give her a tremendus nudge, 
> © for she’d begun jist as she allers does ter prayer 
’ os “meetins. . 
« Molecules ! molecules !” whispered Tripheny, 
a ‘ter remind her where she was, and what a dewin’, 
re The squire’s wife looked at her savage as a 
"sc meet-ax, and begun agin jest exactly as she did 
| afore. «My dear brutheren and sisters, I feel as 
_ if the subjeck afore us this evenin’ was a very mo- 
|. \‘mentuous one, very—” 
_-. Tripheny drawed in a long breth, and every- 
ty, zs. body leaned forrerd and listened. 
_“T’ve giv’ this subjeck all the attention my 
:  multiflorious dooties would allow, and I confess 
a _ that it’s a awful deep one; as nigh as I can make 
re Out molecules is pooty considerble small; smaller 
4p a grain o’ sand—smaller ’n a mote in a sunbeam, 
a A ‘and a muskeeter’s eye is big, long side o’ one! 
» > Fact is, you can’t see a molecule, nor begin ter— 
» not with the nakid eye.” 
_ She stopped a minnit ter take a pinch o’ snuff; 
of and Mrs, Deacon Jones, she broke in: 
a _ “If that’s the case,” says she, sniffin’ up her 
"hese, “1 shouldn't consider ’em wuth mentionin’, 
ea Anything you can’t see with the nakid eye is 
ne 2 pooty small pertaters, I call it. There’s plenty o’ 
»_ bigger things ter talk about. Why not select an 
« animal with some size ter it ?” 
of The squire’s wife give her a witherin’ look; 
“and says she : 

“It's plain ter be seen that you are mournfully 
>) ignorant of the hull subject. Therefore, and con- 
| sequently, you undervally small things. Have 

+ you forgot how Saint Paul says: ‘Take care o’ 
_ the minutes, and the hours’ll take care o’ them- 
selves?’ And agin, the butiful poim that says: 
a * Little drops 0’ water, little grains o’ sand,’ ete ? 
_~ Also the proverb, ‘Many a little makes a mickle,’ 
which is the Lattin for much? That's it. 
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} ~~ Many molecules make a big thing. And they are 
2a in everything, J’d have you ter know.” 
She stopped ter take another pinch o snuff, and 
Tripheny picks it up. 
“There’s one sollum thought occurs ter my 
mind that you hain’t mentioned,” says she, “ and 
that is, that the original soul o’ man, as many be- 





can’t swaller it, and what’s more, I won't!” sayy fer’ 
she, gettin’ excited. - F 
Here I rapped on the table, and says I very © 
firm : 4 
“Let us obsarve becomin’ order and dignerty © 
in this are school, ladies.” a 
« Wall,” says the deacon’s wife, calmin’ down a 


little, «I should like ter ask one question.” I 
“ Sartingly; as many as you please,” says the © no 
squire’s wife, real condersendin’. “BS yok 
« Do you mean ter say then, that fhere’s mole- mu 
cules in my currant jell, that I had ter bile three The 
hours by the clock ? for the currants was too ripe, mal 
and it wouldn't jell a minnit sooner. I s’pose that thal 
jell is full o’ them creatures—alive and kickin’, ~ ions 
too ?” says she sarkastical. ual 
** Ondoubtedly,” answered the squire’s wife, “as Ho 
I said afore, they’re in everything ; and ’cordin ter "into 
the best authority, they’re ‘ alive and kickin,’ too, row 
as you so vulgarly obsarved. In the words o’ mat 
sience and larnin’ / should say they ’re allers in que 
motion, ana I spose no amount o’ bilin’ would kill — the 
’em, for then how could they move ?”’ _- Mag 
So sayin’ she looked round triumphant. The 
« Wall, all I’ve got ter say then, is that I, fors| daw 
one, feel hard agin providence for makin’ sech all | 
pesky things!” bre: 
That was a real unchristian remark for a reli 
deacon’s wife ter make, wa’n’t it now? We was poit 
all shocked, and Tripheny jumped up and says com 
she, “ Massy sakes alive! Mis’ Deacon Jones, you — suff 
don’t think molecules is animals, dew ye! Why, @ I 
don’t the dictionary say distinckly that they are  Biai 
particles o’ matter? They hain’t no signs 0’ life she 
about ’em, only they have motion, that’s all! and 
’Twouldn’t hurt ye if you should swaller a mote ~ expr 
from a sunbeam, would it? Wall, molecules is : ing, 
jest the same, only smaller.” _ that 
was 


“Oh law now, ain’t that nice? I s’posed they 
was somethin’ like black ants or emmets that I ; P 


hate wuss ’n pizen,” says the deacon’s wife. _ burc 
“ But some folks like ter scare their nabors out whe 
o’ their ‘wits, with what little larnin’ they have,” = 
she said with a meanin’ nod towards the squire’s She 
wife. life, 
The squire’s wife, she ‘never took no notice: her 
she jest sot down and pulled out her knittin’ and bee 
went to work. Arter that there warn’t much rebe 
more said. We wound up with a sort of sociable Wel 
powwow, and everybody got ter feelin’ pleasant and soda 
happy as could be. ' : 
When the clock struck nine I riz up and preniels ides 
on the table, and called ’em to order. % ne 


“ Ladies of the ‘Craney Holler School o’ Fil- 
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” Gsofy,’” says I, “ you have diskussed ter-night a sub- 
jeck deep enough for anybody; even for that 
*- sdeep young man’ himself, that you hear tell on so 

much lately, and I propose for our next, one of 








. q an entirely different nater, to wit, viz. namely: 
1] “am «What are the causes of the extravagance of 
I “ *. wimmin’ folks, and wherein be the men ter blame 
ys fer't?’” 
Then we a’journed, and went home. 
y CICELY BLAIR. 
BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 
" How often we see two persons with apparently 
e no affinity for each other, bound together in the 
; yoke of matrimony. Perhaps the woman is very 
>. | much the superior of the man, or vice versa. 
ec = Then it seems a mystery to us how they came to 
os marry—what the circumstances could have been 
tt a that led to their entering into such close compan- 
 - ionship. Why did that fine, handsome, intellect- 
val man marry that prosy, commonplace woman ? 
13 |m How came that lovely, intelligent woman to enter 
15 9 into a life partnership with that insignificant, nar- 
0, “% 3«row-minded man? There are so many illy- 
” & matched couples that these questions arise fre- 
 %m quently, but they are seldom answered, Asarule, 
ll - the women and men who make a mistake in mar- 
g riage keep the whys and wherefores to themselves. 
They do not wear their hearts on their sleeves for 
rs 7 daws to peck at. Perhaps, however, they suffer 
h all the more keenly for keeping within their own 
; breasts the burden of their misery. It is a great 
a relief sometimes to pour our sorrows and disap- 
as 3 pointments into a friendly ear, to be soothed and 
ys comforted and encouraged by some one who has 
u suffered too. 
y, a If any one ever needed such a friend, Cicely 
e | Blair.did. There was positively no one to whom 
fe a she could unburden her heart. She had a mother 
le and a sister, it is true; but from the one she never 
re expected anything but reproaches and fault-find- 
is ing, and the health of the other was so delicate, 
that Cicely seldom spoke to her of anything that 
y was not cheering and pleasant. 
1a Probably Mrs. Blair was Cicely’s greatest 
e, | burden. She was a querulous, complaining woman 
it ' who imagined herself a great sufferer, and was 
yo ever finding some new ache or pain to fret over. 
's She seemed to think that Cicely’s chief duty in 
life, was to wait upon her and listen patiently to 
her interminable complaints. She would have 
4 “@ _sobeen surprised beyond measure had her daughter 
ho rebelled, or uttered a word of remonstrance 
vs against the servitude to which she was subjected. 
d It was well for Cicely, that she had inherited 
_ from her father a sweet disposition, and an exalted 
d @ idea of that commandment which bids us honor 
: our parents, 


For her sister, Cicely had only the warmest 




















































sympathy and love, for poor Emmeline had been’ ~ 
a sufferer from spinal disease since her birth, but 
she could not but feel that her mother’s ailments ” 
were only imaginary, and therefore it took a vast 
deal of patience and forbearance to live with her — 
amicably. 

And Cicely had other things beside her mother’s” 
endless complaints, and her sister’s incurable — 
disease, to try her. Mr. Blair had died poor,” 
leaving to his wife and children only the little ~ 
farm on the outskirts of Danville, and an income - 
so small that it was only by the exercise of the — 
most rigid and judicious economy that Cicely ” 
managed to keep the wolf from the door. The. 
farm was old, the land almost exhausted with long 
tillage, and Cicely utterly unable to go to the — 
expense of enriching it. Therefore they had tobe — 
content with a moderate yield of vegetables from’ 
a small garden planted by Cicely herself, and the 
product of the orchard, which bore fairly. The — 
rest of the land was turned into pasture for 
the maintenance of a sleek, gentle cow, and a — 
pretty, soft-eyed heifer, which was Cicely’s ~ 
special pet. She took more genuine comfort in © 
the possession of that heifer than in anything else, — 
and had unhesitatingly refused to sell her to ~ 
Squire Blake, who had made more than one offer © 
for the pretty, frolicsome creature. 

“It is a pity if I can’t keep the only thing in ~ 
this world I thoroughly enjoy,” she would mutter — 
sometimes, when her conscience gave her.a twinge 
as she thought of how much might be bought= 
with the money the heifer would bring. « It must ~ 
be a dark day for us all when I part with Betty.” 

Then she would sigh, thinking of a parting — 
which had taken place many years before, when 
she had sent away from her forever, one she bad 
loved a thousandfold more than it was possible 
for her to love Betty. How dark for her had been — 
the day she said good-bye to young Fred Gilbert. 
He had gone to Kansas, and she had refused to 
accompany him in spite of his earnest entreaties. - 
She could not leave her mother and sister, she” 
said. It was impossible for them to go, too, | 
Fred was poor, and about to begin his struggle for : x 
a home in the far West. He could not begin it ~ 
hampered with the support of three women. 
Cicely would not let him think a moment of thus’ =” 
burdening himself, and she would not allow the’ ~~ 
suggestion, that he should “ wait for her.” ; 

«“ No, Fred,” she said, trying to speak bravely, ~7 
though there was a strange, choking feeling in her — 4 
throat, and a sense of suffocation about her heart. .° 
«We must not talk of waiting. What prospect — 
have we for the future? Only my mother’s death ~ 
could give us to each other, and I am not wicked ~~ 
enough to even consider ¢hat, So you must forget 
me, and find some one else to love. There are | 
many nice girls in Kansas, I haven’t a doubt, and = 
you will feel the need of a wife out there. You 
will want some one to help and encourage you as” 
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: only a wife can. You must remember me only 
as a dear friend.” 

Poor Cicely! her brave words were misunder- 
stood. The young man who listened to them 
thought she could never have cared much for him 
to be able to talk so lightly of his loving another. 
He bade her good-bye, rather coldly, and went 
away piqued and angry, little dreaming how 
heavy was the heart of her he left behind him. 

A year later Cicely heard that he was married, 
~ and no one suspected what a bitter blow the news 
“was to her. Almost unconsciously she had hoped for 

- his return, and looked forward to it. But now, all 
“hope was dead, and she could look forward only 

to a loveless, toilsome life. To neither mother nor 

sister did she speak of her ‘disappointment. Only 

"the pale moon and the stars were witness to her 
anguish and her tears, as she knelt by her bed- 
foom window, night after night, and thought of 
the sacrifice she had made. 

Years passed, and, though the keenness of her 
Sorrow wore away, there was a void in her heart, 
which was never to be filled. She could never 

- hear her lost lover’s name without a pang at her 
heart. ; 

There was one who would gladly enough have 
taken Fred Gilbert’s place in Cicely’s affections; 
but not even the brilliant prospect of being 
daughter-in-law to the richest man in Danville 
could induce Cicely to give her hand where she 
could not give her heart. So Jonas Blake re- 
ceived a very decided negative to his suit, though 
Cicely did not dream of the extent of his chagrin 
and mortification. He had been very sure of her, 
and could not understand her refusal. 

“ She’s thirty if she’s a day,” he muttered, as he 


- 


">. sat in the hay-loft of his father’s barn, and thought 


_ the matter over; “and she hasn't a single beau 
” but me. What is she expecting, I’d like to know? 
, e | guess she won’t find another such chance ina 
-harry. I'll have all pa’s money after a while, and 
she’d oughter ’ave been set up at the idee of get- 
tin’ me, stead of pullin’ back as if I’d struck her.” 

Citely thought Jonas a good-natured, stupid 
young man, and she knew him to be lazy and vain, 
though he certainly had ‘ess to be vain of than 
most men; for his homeliness was a proverb in 
Danville. As Cicely contrasted him with her 
recollection of handsome Fred Gilbert, she almost 


laughed at the thought of how vastly different had. 


been her two lovers. The one tall, stalwart, hand- 
some, the’ other short, stout, and awkward. No 
intuition told poor Cicely that force of circum- 
stances would induce her, at no distant day, to 
take into serious consideration the offer Jonas 
Blake thought so magnificent and generous. It is 
well for us that we cannot penetrate the future. 
We are saved much misery by our ignorance of 
what it has in store for us. 

As summer approached, Mrs. Blair conceived the 
idea that her health would be vastly benefited by a 











thd tus Gicod. ok bea obese in a onal a 
port town. And when Cicely urged the fact t 
there was no money for traveling expenses, the 
selfish mother, thinking only of her own pleasure, 
proposed without hesitation that Betty should b 

sold. a 
“It is all nonsense, Cicely, your clinging 

to that heifer,” she said, fretfully. “If she 
an Alderney, or particularly valuable, I could un 


derstand it. But as it is, there is no possible ex. 


















cuse for you. I believe you'd rather see your WR  jooke 
mother perishing before your eyes, dying by’ They 
inches in this hot place, than sell that miserable ave 
little heifer. Very well, do as you like, of course, woul 
My feelings, my wishes, have no weight with you, row, 
I’ve long known fat. The ties of blood are™ «“ 
nothing to you. You won’t make even the smalk 3 pave 
est sacrifice for the mother who bore you. Aly | thea 
‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth is—’” Bkiss 

Sobs interrupted the quotation, and it was leat | walk 


in the folds of the cambric handkerchief, in =i = OM 


Mrs Blair buried her faded face. @ pim 

Cicely glanced at Emmeline, lying so pale anil > had | 
wan on her sofa under the window, where she ment 
could catch the faint June breeze. There wasno @  etors 
color in the sick girl's cheeks, no light in her soft” whic 


blue eyes. She looked weary and sad,anda sigh #  «' 
escaped her lips as she turned her head so that # 
her gaze might not fall upon her mother. 
Cicely said nothing until Mrs. Blair had left M 
the room, then she threw down the sewing on 
which she had been engaged, and pulling a low, q 
chair close to the sofa, said abruptly : Sa 
“I suppose Betty must go, Emmie.” 4 
“Poor Cicely!” said the invalid, softly. “1 
wish I could make life less hard for you, dear.” "“ A 
The sudden tears rushed to Cicely’s eyes at” 
these tender words, She averted her face that 
her sister might not see them, and she did not ~ 
speak again until she felt sure she could command — 
her voice. Then she talked of other things, trying ” 
to make her sister think that she was not affected 
by the prospect of losing Betty. But that night | 


















when she had milked the cow and fed her, she ~~ 2B 
went into the stall where Betty stood munching a the | 
few turnips, and putting her arm$ around the ™@ the 
heifer’s neck she cried as if her heart would break, “J had 

The next day Squire Blake drove the pretty 4 wild 
creature out of Mrs. Blair’s barnyard into hisown, 5 
and Cicely, entering the house with a cold, tense 4 she 
look on her face, put thirty dollars into her" had 
mother’s hand. A week later Mrs. Blair went off “que: 
in triumph to make her visit. = 

The two girls had a very quiet time together Wp fath 
while their mother was gone. And absence i cept 
softened their feelings toward her. Cicely forgave 7 bey: 
her for urging the sale of Betty, and wrote to her “> he s 
weekly in the most dutiful, affectionate manner, way 





Emmeline was fortunate enough to sell several 
pieces of fancy-work, the fruit of her own industry, © 
and with the money thus obtained they made their © 
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mother’s room comfortable and pretty with an 
asy-chair, which Cicely upholstered herself, new 
itsins of white muslin, and several little mantel 
naments. . 
« How pleased and gratified she will be when 
she sees the. room,” said Cicely more than once, 
hen they discussed their mother’s return. 
» At length the day came which had been set for 
Mrs. Blair's arrival. Her last letter had been un- 
| usually cheerful and affectionate, and the two girls 
f  jooked forward to seeing her with much pleasure. 
They had come to the conclusion that she must 







able - » have forgotten her petty -aches and pains, and 
urse, ’ would be in the future a comfort instead of a sor- 
you, row, to them. 
are> « We shall feel repaid for all the sacrifices we 
nal} » have made to fix up that room,” said Cicely, as 
Ah, | the ancient stage-coach came in sight; and with a 
a kiss on Emmeline’s pale brow, she ran down the 
lost — walk to greet her mother. 
hich | Mrs. Blair was assisted in her descent from the 
primitive vehicle by an elderly man, whom Cicely 
and 9 had never seen ‘before. She looked on in amaze- 
she ment, as he ordered, with a peculiar air of propri- 
Sno @ etorship, the unstrapping of two trunks, one of 
soft which Mrs. Blair had carried away with her. 
sigh « Who is this, mother?” she asked, “and why 
that — does he ‘eave the stage here? Is hea friend of 
é yours ?” 
let Ss Mrs. Blair turned with a sickly, sentimental 
On | q smile to the man, and tucked her hand under his 
low, Bar. 
“a “I know you will be surprised, Cicely, and 
say six weeks’ acquaintance was too short; but 
“19 ’m just in my prime, you know, and—” 
” —“@ An inkling of the dreadful truth entered 
s at M Cicely’s mind. 
that 02OC«C“ Tell ~me,” she demanded; “who is this 
not — man?” 
and “My husband,” answered Mrs, Blair. “O 
ring “™ Cicely, you're sure to like him. I didn’t write 
ted “HP you about it, because I—and we were married 
ght | four days ago. Lon’t be so angry, Cicely.” 
she But Cicely did not hear. She was already in 
ga . the house, and on her way to her own room. At 
the 4 : the first two words of her mother’s answer she 
ak, “had turned and fled up the garden path like some 
tty 9 wild thing. 
wn, She staid in her room for several hours. When 
nse GH she came down-stairs her face showed that she 
her had fought a severe battle, and had come off con. 
off queror. 
7 83> Mr. , Pettit. proved a very disagreeable step- 
her 9 father. From the first he hated Cicely. Her re- 


ce ception of him on his arrival had incensed him 
we Tm beyond measure ; and being anything but refined, 
vet “he showed his hatred of the girl,in petty, spiteful 
er, “ways, of which Cicely scorned to take notice, 
ral He did not think it worth his while to try to 
Ty, | propitiate her. He had won the weak, silly 


eir 4 | mother very easily by his flatteries ; but for the es- 
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teem of her daughters he cared nothing. He- 


was, moreover, thoroughly disgusted at finding 


his wife very far from as well off as he had sup- — 


posed her to be, and he showed his chagrin and 
disappointment very plainly. ‘ 
Life in the, cottage became almost intolerable. 


The mother was harder to please than ever: for ~ 


she realized very soon the mistake she had made, 
and resented while she submitted to her husband’s 
dictation and authority. 


Gladly would Cicely have left the home which ~ 


had become so miserable, but there was no chance 
for her elsewhere. And she could not leave 
Emmeline. Had it not been for her invalid sister 


she would have sought work in the factory of an ~~ 
adjacent town, but Emmeline needed the most - 


constant attention and the tenderest nursing. 


Yet dark as was Cicely’s lot it became darker | 


still. One day, six months after her mother’s 
marriage, she was told by Mr. Pettit that he 


“could not support such a large family any longer; |. 
that she must find some other home for herself — 


and Emmeline.” 

Cicely was roused to the highest -pitch of 
indignation by this cruel speech. She did not 
answer Mr. Pettit, however, but turned to the 


poor, weak woman who had been the one to ~ 


bring discord into the cottage always. 
‘Do you hear this man, mother? 


He says he 


will turn your two daughters out of the only home - 


they have ever known. Will you permit this?” ~ 

“I’m sure it isn’t my fault,” whined Mrs, Pettit, 
weakly. “7 would be willing to let you stay; but 
Mr. Pettit thinks we can’t do it in justice to our- 
selves. You and Emma do eata good deal, you 
know.” 

« Do I not work for what we eat ?” cried Cicely. 
“Have I not carried on this farm for fifteen 


years? I have worked like a slave since I wasa 


mere child, and all I have asked wasahome. But 
I am refused even that.” 

She said much more to the same effect; but 
argument and remonstrance were alike unavailing. 


Mr. Pettit, who had not a dollar of his own in the ~ #8 


world, preferred to attend to the farm himself, 
rather than submit to a longer companionship with 
his high-spirited step-daughter. 

The next day Cicely and Emmeline moved out 
of the cottage into rooms in the village. 

Then began a painful struggle fer subsistence. 
But it was a struggle that did not last long; for 
the miserable pittance Cicely was able to earn 
was not sufficient to provide even food for her sis- 
ter and herself, and daily Emmeline grew thinner, 
paler, and more fragile. It made Cicely’s heart 
ache to look at her, and to feel that she was un-. 
able to provide her with the nourishing food her 
state of health demanded. 

The struggle ended in a way Cicely had never 
even contemplated. One day Jonas Blake came 
to see her, and to her surprise repeated his offer. 
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as I know how, Cicely,” he said humbly. 


= would not need to ask the question. 
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“If you’ll only have me, I'll be as good to you 
«Tl 
give you and Emmie a good home, and you shan’t 
want for,nothing.” 

Cicely did not answer him for a moment. She 
+ stood and looked at him, the memory of Fred jn 
_ her heart. Jonas had large, coarse hands and 

feet; his hair was a decided red, and his eyes a 

pale blue. He was not “fair to look upon,” cer- 
- tainly. _ And his green cravat and ill-fitting clothes 

did not add to his attractiveness. 

« Wait a moment,” she said, and she went out 
of the room into the one where Emmeline'lay, 

The invalid was asleep, her face pale and drawn, 
and dark circles beneath her heavy eyes. 

Cicely stood looking at her a moment, a look 

of anguish on her face. 

« What can it matter?” she murmured. “ Why 
Should I hesitate? My life has been filled with 
sacrifices. Can I not make this one for Emmie’s 
sake ?” 

She stole softly to the sofa, and kissed her sister 
lightly on the cheek. Then she went out of the 
room very quietly. 

“Jonas,” she said, speaking as soon as she 
entered his presence, as if she feared her courage 
would fail her, “I am willing to marry you. 
Stop!” as he would have approached her. “I do 
not want to be in the least misunderstood. I have 
not a particle of ‘affection for you. I will marry 
you only because Emmie needs a home. It is for 
her sake, alone.” 

“TI don’t care what you marry me for, so long 
as I get you,” cried the ardent lover. «I'll risk 
your liking me after awhile.” 

The next week they were married. Cicely 
did not ask for any longer delay. Since the deed 
had to be done “ it were best it were done quickly.” 

*She’s a long head, and a shrewd one,” said 
Mr. Pettit, when he spoke of the marriage to his 

wife. “Few girls would have had such luck. 
Jonas Blake’s father’s worth a mint of money.” 

Jonas Blake was not unkind to his wife. There 
was nothing in his treatment of her of which she 
could complain. If she was not satisfied with 
him in other respects, she kept it to herself. If 
she was ever heart-hungry, if she ever regretted 
the step she had taken, her husband did not know 
it. She did her duty by him always, but did 
she ever learn to love him? Would that have 
been possible to such a nature as hers? Her 

" coldness and reserve her husband thought due to 
the death of her sister; for Cicely’s last sacrifice 
had availed little. Poor Emmeline had died only 
a few weeks after her installment in the new home 
which had been won for her so hardly. 

Sometimes when strangers meet Jonas and his 
refined, lovely wife, they ask each other how such 
a woman could have married such a man. But 
you to whom I have told the story of Cicely Blair, 
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BY GLENNA, 


CHAPTER I. 

*« She is a flirt.” 

“A flirt!” echoed several voices, whose in) 
flections denoted as many diverse opinions. «4 
flirt,’ drawled Laura Noel, who had not the) 
energy to be anything that required exertion, and’ 
who always came out with her matrimonial 
maneuvers as she did with her ejaculation in the 
present instance, a little behind. 

« Yes,” confirmed Julian Mayton, who had mada . a 
the statement, “ iopaae Lee, who is an acquaintancas j 
of hers, said so.’ 

Here my valor got the better of my discretion, | 
for know you it was my dear friend of whom they 
were speaking, and I brought myself into universal” 
notice by saying most emphatically, “ She ts mot 
a flirt.” a 

Laura elevated her eyebrows at my unladylike # 
precipitancy, and glanced at Julian to see if he” 
had been properly affected. But Julian had not 
seen her eyebrows at all. He was looking at 
me, for a wonder, and saying, “I beg your par 
don, Miss Farley, I was not aware you were ac. 
quainted with the lady. I am sure,” waxing pen-| 
itent, for I still viewed him wrathfully, “I should 
have known better than to repeat anything I heard 
rattle-brained Harry Lee say of any lady. I hope 
you will forgive me, Miss Gay.” 

“Of whom are you talking?” inquired his” 
brother Guy, who had entered the room in time | 
to hear my emphatic denial. ; 

« Of Miss Vance, Mrs. Vernon’s expected guest,” 
returned Julian. “I was so careless as to repeat | 
a remark I heard Lee make about her, and so um | 
fortunate as to offend Miss Gay.” 

«I have no cause for offense,” I replied, “ but le 
—for my timidity had not yet overcome my en- 
thusiasm—* it was such rank injustice to have | 
Ethel Vance branded in your minds as a flirt, and” 
such an utter misnomer applied to her, I could | 
not remain silent.” ¥ 

Just here happened to look at Guy Mayton, — 
and found him looking at me with an intentness” 
of gaze and expression of countenance that utterly — 
overwhelmed me, for I am naturally shy, and I | 
fairly shook in my white kid boots. 

What was he thinking of me? He, the polished” 
gentleman who had just returned from Europe 
and who was usually blasé and indifferent unde K 
everything, was he shocked at my unladylike be-. 4 
havior ? 

“Then you do not approve of flirts, Miss Fan’ b? 
ley,” said he, seating himself in our group be ; 
tween Laura and myself, at which she was evi 
dently gratified, for it was one of the jokes in a ry 
family at home, that failing one she intended t 
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have the other of the Maytons, she was so smfail- 


« No, I do not,” I said. I do not disapprove 


a of all the world calls flirting, for ic is so often ap- 


In many cases a girl is so called 
A flirt, 
in my estimation, is a heartless woman, who with 
cold calculation wins and breaks as many hearts as 
she can.” 

. “And your friend—” he paused and seemed 
to hesitate over the name, so I helped him out by 
saying, “She is Mrs. Vernon’s niece, Ethel 
Vance.” 

«Ah, yes; and you think she does not merit 
the name ?” 

« By no means,” I say warmly, “although I can 
easily see how a thoughtless or unobserving person 
would apply it to her. She is careless and merry, 
and has a charming manner. She is one of the 
girls with whom every one falls in Jove. But she 
has so tender a heart, that did her ihoughtlessness 
cause any one pain, she would regret it sincerely. 
Knowingly, Ethel never would flirt, and to be 
called one would render her very unhappy.” 

I paused there, overcome with confusion. There 
was I, occupying the attention of this by no means 
small group, chattering like a magpie, and deliv- 
ering a homily upon flirts*like a small oracle. 

«I beg your pardon,” I murmured to the group 
generally; “I am sure I did not intend to bring 
my friend into such general notice, nor to give 
you a sketch of her character,” and I was quite 
relieved when mamma approached and manifested 
a desire to go home. 

It was at a small party this occurred, and we 
had all gathered into the back parlor for a time. 

And I departed under my mother’s wing, and 


plied unjustly. 


' reviled myself all the way home, heaping up the 


ideal until I imagined I had disgraced myself. 

« Sis,” said my big brother Alf to me that next 
evening, when he was sitting with me in the li- 
brary, as he often did before going out to pay his 
respects to a certain fair lady, who, rumor whis- 
pered, was the one I was to call sister, “Sis, I 
hear you have been distinguishing yourself, and 
‘were actually heard to speak above your breath last 
night.” 

“Oh, Alf,” I cried in distress, “did you hear 
of that? and how?” 

«Julian Mayton spoke to me about it this morn- 
ing; he said—” here Alf paused tantalizingly. 

“Go on,” I said despondingly, “you need not 
hesitate from consideration of my feelings; I can- 
not feel more insignificant than I have all day.” 

“Oh, fudge!” returned Alf, stroking my short 
blonde curls patronizingly, “that is your wonder- 
ful imagination again. I’ve always said, if you 
were as sweet and jolly in society as you are at 
home you would be the reigning toast.” 

Now there could not have been a sweeter com- 
pliment than that to me, for my brother was more 





given to teasing than flattery, ,and I sat in silent 
enjoyment of it until he went on, 

“And Julian Mayton said when I told him 
that—” 

“Oh, Alf!” I cried, “ what? that I would eae 
a toast ? how could you so far forget yourself?” » 

“Yes i did, and he said—” 

« What?” ‘ 

«“ That he never dreamed how pretty your eyes 
were until you opened them wide at him last.” 
night.” 

“«“ Alfred Farley!” I exclaimed in astonishment 
and unbelief, but before I could pursue my re- 
proaches and inquiry, papa and mamma came in_ 
ready for the lecture they were to attend, and. 
when they started away, Alfred went also. 

Then I sat dreaming in the twilight until the. 
door opened and my reverie was broken in upon’ — 
by the servant announcing “a gentleman inthe — 
drawing-room, Miss Gay,” and taking the card, I 
read engraved thereon “ Julian Mayton,” 

I glanced about me in a helpless, bewildered —_ 
manner. Mamma not at home, and I whowas | 
always embarrassed away from her, alone to en- Lig : 
tertain him. Truly, I was in a bad situation. 4 

I looked into the mirror; my house dress of ~ 
violet velvet, with its square-cut neck and lace “ 
ruff, its close-fitting waist, and full, plain skirt, was ~~ 
quaint and becoming. 

Then I became ashamed of my timidity. ty 
Gay Farley, whose mother was a queen in society, — 
and whose father was one of the honored of the ~ 
land, afraid of myself. I “screwed my courage s 
to the sticking place,” and went. 

« Mamma is not at home, I said to him, “ heb: : 
[ am glad to see you.” I said it shyly, yet with 7” 
the feeling it was not so bad after all, and then 
being afraid to stop once, as there was danger of | 
my never getting started again, I talked steadily | 
on until my timidity wore away in my interest. « |” 

At last we talked of music. “My brother has 
gone to-night,” he said, “to hear Marie Roze im 
*Il Trovatore.’ Do you love music ?” 

« Passionately,” I replied. My eyes I knew | 
shone. Bees. 
“Then you sing?” he looked inquiringly atthe.” ov. a 
piano in the music-room adjoining. “ Will you a 
not sing for me 2” ; 

And as I assented we went across, and I seated 
myself at the grand piano where so many of be 
happy hours had been spent. 

I paused and thought for a moment ere I com-_ 
menced. I felt sure in my heart I was going to © 
please him, and there was something delightful in” 
the assurance; and moving my fingers over the ~ 
keys in light prelude, I sang a selection from et: 
nani.” Then, as the last notes died away and I~ 
looked up to read astonishment and delight upon ~ 
his face, I struck a few sad chords and sang 
«“ When Sparrows Build,” with all the feeling a: 
the sad, sweet words awoke within me. 
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« Nothing succeeds like success.” After I had 
read in Julian Mayton’s face’ my possession of a 
power to afford him keenest pleasure, I was at ease. 

Mamma and papa returned from their lecture to 
find us still talking of music, and Julian Mayton 
did not take his leave before he had received a 
gracious promise from mamma that he should hear 


me sing again very soon. 












CHAPTER II. 

From this beginning grew, as we encountered at 
opera, ball, or reception, a pleasant, unconstrained 
acquaintance, which to me was the source of much 
enjoyment. And nothing was more enjoyable 
B. ey ' than Mr. Mayton’s calls upon us in our quiet even- 
3 - ings at home, at which times he was frequently 
~ accompanied by his brother. 

' ___ One evening, when papa was out and mamma 
was confined to her room by one of her severe 
_ headaches, Guy Mayton called alone, bringing to 
mea book which we had been discussing a few 
_ €venings previous. 

T had been thinking of Ethel all the evening, and 
' when he asked me for a song, I sang her favorite 
* Weary of Rowing.” 

As I sang, I was struck by the expression of 
his face. It was as if he was pained and revolted 

by some memory. I do not think he heard more 

than the first lines of the song, and as I watched 
~ him in the opposite mirror, his lips were com- 

_ pressed, and his eyes, and rather hard, cold fea- 
» . tures were sternly set. 

__ + #A beautiful song,” he commented briefly. 
» have heard it before..” 
Be Before I made reply I found time to wonder 
ad. where he had heard that sweet, sad song, and if 
Pt. it ever had power, sung by another, to melt his 
' coldness. Surely in all the thirty years he had 
lived, there had been a time he had not been 
blasé and cynical. 

I said, “ It is one of Ethel’s favorites. Thinking 
of her, led me to attempt it to-night, though I can 
never render it as she does,” 

SS : As he made no comment upon this, and as I 
|. was at a loss what else to say, I went on. “She 
Pe a has not a strong voice, but it is the sweetest I ever 
|) “heard ; there is an expression and feeling in her 
' singing that moves you, and she sings nothing save 
quaint old ballads, sweet luilabys, and songs that 

are suited to her voice.” 

_. “You are an enthusiastic friend,” he remarked, 
regarding me, I thought, half compassionately. 

“When one loses enthusiasm,” I replied in 
retaliation, “one loses a possibility of intense 
enjoyment. I must beg you to believe, however, 
that I am not in the habit of parading my affection 
for Ethel or any one as I have seemed to do before 
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«When we lose enthusiasm,” he said, “ we also 





lose the possibility of the intense pain that folle 
the inevitable breaking of our idols.” 
“It must have been a fair idol whose breakin 
made you so cynical,” I remarked, and even as J 
did so I wondered at my own audacity. 
“One may learn by observation,” he made repli 
“Yet we do not /ze/ save by experience.” ‘ 
“ Perhaps not,” and he shrugged indifferently, 
“Now this friend on whom you lavish so much 9 
honest affection—do you never doubt her sincerity 
or fear her desertion ?” ; 
It always exasperated me when he mentionsilll 
Ethel. Somehow it seemed to me that every 
time he did he implied a doubt of her, and I 4 
replied warmly, e 
“ Ethel Vance! that you are unacquainted with 4 
her, Mr. Mayton, is your only excuse for expressing 
that doubt. She is the truest friend, the most © 
honorable and noble gir! that breathes.’’ - | 
“You are laudatory,” he said, smiling. - = 
“Not more than she deserves,” I affirmed” Zz 
warmly, and then incited thereto by his evident 7 
unbelief, I recounted those things concerning ~ 
her, that I was sure would convince him of his ~ 
error. . > F 
1 told him of the many acts at school that ren. 
dered Ethel the favorite of all, and my ideal; of © 
her kindness to me in trouble. 
“ But society changes many,” he suggested, still 7 
doubting. 4 
« But not Ethel,” I said stoutly; “every one in 
trouble goes to Ethel, and there never was a more> 
patient friend and comforter. F 
«“ To prove that she is loyal and truly unselfish, 
Mr. Mayton, I will tell you of something that oc- 
curred last year, a family matter, and though a 7 
little affair, one we found quite vexatious, though, 
after all, amusing. ‘ F 
“You possibly have never heard of my cousin — 
Harry Gray; at present he is neither boy nor man, 
—an orphan, and a very spoiled one too, who 
causes papa a world of trouble, for he is his ward. 
“ He has been Ethel’s playmate from childhood, 
and is of a gloomy, passionate temperament, which “i 
renders him extremely unreasonable at times. He Wy 
was desperately in love, and, in fact, betrothed | 
under condition of a long engagement, to Honor = 
May, of Philadelphia; and because of some of his © 
inconsistencies she quarrelled with him last July, 7 
and broke the engagement. ; * 
“Then what did the unreasonable boy, whose 
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only excuse is his youth, do, but post off to Ethel, 


who was then at Mt. Desert, for consolation and 
sympathy; and while papa was worried almost to “i. 
death about him, there he stayed, swearing her to 4 
secrecy as to his whereabouts, and making, youu 
must see, her life a burden. 

“Imagine, if you can, a girl with as many © 
claims upon her time as she had, with that — 
wretched boy, who believed that Providencehad — 
specially planned to make him miserable, and- 
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~~ hour in the day. But Ethel was all sympathy and 


B. duty to sympathize with him. 
* she would have been dancing attendance upon 





who selfishly wanted her to hear Se canee haute 


_ patience with him—actually believing the absurd 
boy was most terribly afflicted, and that it was her 


I really suppose 


him now, if by some chance Alf had not found it 


out, and relieved her by going down and taking 


Hal back to Philadelphia, where, I am happy to 
say, he immediately became reconciled to Honor. 

« Alf said Ethel was almost worn out; and all 
the reward she received for her sacrifice of time 
and pleasure was that Mrs. Grundy accused her of 
flirting with Hal, and gave her the credit of jilting 
him. Now I think I have proved her unselfish.” 

As I finished this long speech, I looked curi- 
ously at Mr. Mayton. He was gazing into the 
fire, and for a-moment made no reply. I thought, 
though, there was a different expression on his 
face. Then he rose to go, and stood for a mo- 
ment looking down from his superior height to 
where I sat upon the piano-stool, smiling kindly, 
and said : 

“Miss Gay, you are an eloquent advocate; I 
think,should 1 hear you talk much more upon that 
subject, you would. overcome the cynicism to 
which you so decidedly object.” 

«Ethel Vance will be here in one week,” I re- 
plied, “and then you will be convinced of her 
worth without any words of mine.” 


CHAPTER Ii.. 


At last the time came to which I had looked 
forward with such joyous anticipations. The ball 
to be given by Mrs. Vernon, in honor of her niece’s 
arrival, and which had been heralded to her dear 
five hundred friends two weeks previous, was but 
a few hours distant. 

At Mrs. Vernon’s request, I had spent the whole 
day previous with my friend, and was to make my 
toilet with her in the evening. 

To be near Ethel again was happiness enough. 
From the moment she rushed out into the hall to 
greet me in her old impulsive way, and told me 
in her sweet, excited tones, that she could hardly 
wait to. see me again, until that evening, when we 
were sitting in her dressing-room before the fire, 


_ still chatting of our friends and the many events 


of interest since our separation, I thought of noth- 
ing but her. 
Then Mrs. Vernon came in with Levis, mamma’s 


’ maid, who had been sent with my dress, and in- 


sisted that we should talk no more until our 


> toilets were completed. 


“ We have decided to dress ourselves, auntie,” 
said Ethel, “so Levis, you wil] not be needed.” 

“Miss Gay,” said the maid, producing a box 
from the things she was unpacking, “ your mother 
sent you this; it came for you just before I left.” 

















to contain nothing but pansies, great, velvety, — 
fragrant pansies; a loosely tied knot of them, and é ¢ 
more unbound, enough for garniture for my toilet. _ 
Upon a card which accompanied them, was pen-~ 
cilled, « With the compliments of Julian Mayton, i 
Will Miss Gay favor a request made for a special Me 
purpose, and wear a knot of my favorite Gowers, 
this eve ?” 

This I read while they were all going io yee 
ecstasies over them, and when Levis had left. the. «a 
room, Mrs. Vernon said, with another lingering; ~ 
caressing sniff over them, “I had no idea sacle 
pansies could be found anywhere; where did your 
mamuna find them ?” 

“They came with Mr. Mayton’s compliments) : 
auntie dear,” I replied ; then her eyes opened wide ~ 
with astonishment, and smiling she left the room.” 

Ethel had commenced her toilet. She had - 
piled her masses of dark hair upon the top of her 7 
head in heavy braids and soft puffs that changed — 
the whole appearance of her face and addeda. 
coquettish air to the whole head that was inde 
cribable. Alf always said she looked like a French 
duchess with her hair so arranged. 0 ; 

Her dress of pale pink satin with white lace ait 
trimmings, and her ornaments of pearls and pale: a" 
pink roses, were laid out for her, and as she | 
surveyed the back of her head with her hand-glass_ 
held up before her face, she broke the silence acing 
had reigned since her aunt’s exit. By: 

“Mayton! did you say a Mr. Mayton sent you a 
those flowers, Gay ?” 3! 

“ Yes,” I replied, and as I said it I felt the hot” “a 
blood surge up into my face, “Oh, by the way, 
Ethel, I’ve not told you about Laura Noel; you” 7 
remember how much fun we used to have about) “7 
her and her many failures, matrimonially. Well, at ~~~ 
last she seems to have a sure thing of it. You see — 
she has two brothers to whom she is equally 
attentive. She was exclusively devoted to Julian 
until his brother Guy Mayton—” 

“Guy!” Ethel’s hand-glass fell to the floor, 
startling me greatly. 

“Why, Ethel Vance! do you know him?” I 
exclaimed, looking around, and finding her gazing © 
at me with wide open eyes. ‘A 

«“ No—yes—I knew a Guy Mayton once.) Hi 
was Alva Thorpe’s friend. He went to Europe. 
Go on; you only startled me. It cannot be th 
same.” ¥ 

“ It zs the same,” I declared. “ He has just re- ° 
turned from a six months’ sojourn in Europe.» ; 
Where did yon meet him ?” pe 

“ At Mt. Desert. I don’t suppose he would te 
member me. Go on, child; what about him?” — 

But I refused to go on. I stood in puzzled © 
silence. < 
“I cannot see why he has never told me,” 
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ae - fnally ish We Gertainly.coukl, noe have. 
gotten your name. Why, we have talked about 

_ you numbers of times. I think it was real shabby 

of him.” 

“What: did you say of me?” she inquired, 

_ coolly, fastening a pale rose in her braids. 

_ Why, it commenced by your being called a 

' flirt, and I defended you.” 

>> — “Yow did? That was hardly worth your 

4 i trouble. His opinion upon the subject was of no 

_ consequence.” 

"Tt was not his opinion,” I explained, «but he 
_ Seemed very much interested in what I said, al- 
though he had barely been aware of my existence 
pn aabaay to that. And Ethel, I think it was too 
mean; for now I can see that he drew me out 
/- purposely.” 

4 ") Such ashame!” said Ethel, in a queer tone. 

« What did you tell him ?” 

“ Oh, a great many things I had no right to,” I 
“replied, ungomfortably. “About school, and— 
Ethel—don’t be angry—” 

“sg “What?” She was adjusting her train and 
) _ spoke coolly. : 
: TI told him about you and Harry Gray.” 

I had just succeeded in arranging my last yel- 
"tow curl to suit me, and two loving impulsive 
Pa arms swept around my neck, and Ethel’s eyes, 
| ‘bright with excitement, looked into mine, while 
"She cried: 

» ~. «0, Gay! I did think nothing could add to 
"my love for you; but I believe I love you this 
| minute more than I ever did before.” 

_, “It is rather sudden, is it not?” I inquired, 

dubiously. “I was certain you would be vexed.” 

“TIT am,” she said, laughing nervously. «I 
think it is the most indiscreet and altogether un- 
» wise thing I ever knew one guilty of; but I can- 
not help loving you.” 

_ seated myself upon a cushion, and gazed at 

~ her in bewilderment. Her cheeks were crimson, 

» and her violet eyes black with excitement, while 

with hasty, fingers she was demolishing the 

» Coguettish coiffure that had been so carefully ar- 
~ ranged. 

“What are you doing, Ethel Vance,” I gasped. 

/~ T’ve changed my mind. I do not want to 

ms - leok like a French duchess,” she said. “ Never 
> fear. I will make an improvement.” 
She parted it slightly, and let it wave loosely 
_ back from her pure, white brow, while a few 
tiny dark curls clustered around with an effect 
that was both girlish and sweet. She knotted it 
- in @ graceful mass low on the back of her head. 

« Will you let me wear your pansies, dear 2” she 
asked. “I have a very special reason.” 

“Pansies with pink!” I murmured; “you are 
certainly demented.” My thoughts dwelt for a 
_ moment on Julian Mayton’s request, and the flow- 
_ ers, his first gift to me, and it seemed that I could 
not give them up. Then with an effort, I said: 
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“Take them if you like, dear; I will wear you 
roses.” 


« Do dress yourself,” she exclaimed, as she flew 
But I remained stupidly upon 
the cushion until she opened the door and sum.” 


about in haste. 


moned Levis. 
“ Here, Levis; 


passive and engrossed in thought. 
When I was ready I looked at Ethel and I gasped 


in astonishment, and again sank upon the cushion — 


beside the fire. 
* Do not you like the change ?” she asked. 


«But your lovely pink dress” I cried, “ where 


is it ?” 
“In the wardrobe, ma delle. 
taste. Worth was the author of this costume.” 


I regarded her critically and it occurred tome 
that never in my life had I seen Ethel Vance look 
Her dark hair rippling back from her — 


so sweet. 
sweet flushed face, her wide-open violet eyes and 


sensitive scarlet mouth gave an innocent childish ~ 
Her neck, fair as a baby’s, was | 
framed by the crape and lace of her dress, which © 
was a miracle of misty, clinging softness. it fitted — 


look to her face. 


her closely, and swept in cloudy billows to the 


floor, carrying out the idea of innocence and | 


purity which her face gave. 


Then, over all, my pansies, purple, white, and ~ 
gold added their charm. A cluster nestled over a 
High upon her 


her heart in the billowy lace. 
right shoulder another peeped out, while their 
sisters shone in her dark hair. 


“ You look the embodiment of all the Christian _ 


graces,” I commented. 


“And you are unselfishness -personified,” she 
you shall not regret — 


returned. “ My dearest, 
giving up your pansies.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


That evening I watched expectantly for Guy 
Mayton, but he did not come till late. Julian 
appeared early, but to my distress he studiously 


avoided me, for I had hoped to explain to him my | 


failure to comply with his request. 


Ethel of course was an immense success; and — 


auntie Vernon, under a calm dignified exterior, 
carried, I knew, a triumphant heart, for her niece 
would certainly reign de//e of the season. 

At last Guy Mayton entered, and I glanced 


hurriedly around for Ethel, to find she was not in © 


the room. After greeting our hostess, he singled 
me ott. 


“ Now is the winter of your discontent made _ 
glorious summer,” he quoted, “only, Miss Gon a 


you do not look gloriously happy.” 
“If I am not, it is my own fault,” I replied, | 


Miss Gay cannot dress herself 3 
you will have to help her ;” and Levis took me in © 
hand, and studied the effect of tea roses in certain — 
positions upon my white satin dress, while I was — 
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watching Ethel who lad just entered. “Mr. 
ee Mayton, if you will look dipermty: behind you, you 
- will see my friend Ethel Vance.” 
He turned quickly, I thought nervously, and 
- jooked. As he did so, Mrs. Vernon approached 
"with Ethel, and I saw him steel his face, though 
‘there came a softening in his eyes at sight of her. 
« Ethel,” said Mrs. Vernon, pausing before our 
alcove, “I will present to you my friend Mr. May- 


is” ton; my niece Miss Vance, Guy.” 

f ) There was a pause; Ethel gave one swift glance 
d | into his face and bowed; Mrs. Vernon passed on. 
no « I was not aware Mr, Mayton, that you had re- 


turned from Europe, until my friend to-night in- 
formed me of it. I understood you intended to 
prolong the pleasure of traveling longer.” 
«J did not go for pleasure,” he replied briefly, 
T BH yet watching her face eagerly. 
¥ « Ah!” indifferently, then turning to me, “ Gay, 
q ] think auntie wants me,” and with a half-bow to 
"him, she turned to go. 
= But Guy Mayton detained her. There was an 
intense look upon his grave, unhandsome face as 
he said : 
' «Pardon me, Ethel—Miss Vance—but will you 
‘tell me why you wear that dress—those flowers 
—to-night ?” 

“The dress is a favorite of mine,” she said, 
slowly, with her eyes cast down. “The flowers 
are favorites, also; I wear them to please myself.” 

«And to drive me mad by the thoughts your 
pansies suggest, I think.” 

Her lips quivered, but she made no reply. 

« Will you tell me, too,” he pursued, “ why you 
never told me the simple facts about Harry 

| Gray ?” 
¥: «You were unreasonable,” she returned, “and 

= you had no right to question me. He was in 
| “trouble, and I had given my promise not to tell. 
HE  SOWhen you would not trust me, it did not matter 
much.” 

I sat in amazement at the power that girlish 
Ethel had over that stern, self-contained man. 

Then he said, after a short, hard struggle within 
a himself, while he gazed intently at her passive 
face : 

“I have wrunged you deeply in my thoughts. 
You know how, you know whiy. Had it been 

HH iless a matter of very life to me, I would have been 

_ less hasty and severe. I cannot hope that you 
/ “will forget it, but I beg you to forgive me, Ethel.” 
_ Then Ethel spoke, low and tremulously ; 
“I have tried so hard to Aate you; failing in 
>. that, to forget you. I cannot forgive you, because 
| I could do neither.” 
: For the first time then she raised her flushed 
face, and her eloquent violet eyes, and looked 
up fearlessly, truthfully, into his gray ones. 

He held her with a strong, searching gaze, com- 
pelling and giving the truth in that one long look. 
But how that look changed the man’s whole face ! 
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with a desperate effort to quiet my wildly beating . 








The blasé expression vanished, and I knew ari 
cynicism had fled from his heart. 

And then they separated, without even so much 
as the touch of a hand. Ethel went to fulfill an. 
engagement with a gentleman who sought her, 
Guy to mingle with the crowd, and do his social ” 
duty. But I knew that in both their hearts there © ~ 
was perfect happiness, a perfect understanding. 

I drew the curtains of my alcove closer, and — 
separated from the moving, chattering crowd, © 
from which I was so glad to escape, I leaned my 
head upon my hand, and gave myself up to the 
sweet and bitter thoughts that surged up. 

I was happy in Ethel and Guy’s happiness, ~ 
happy to have been the means of their reconcilia~ 
tion; and yet Julian Mayton’s studied avoidance and’ 
coldness prevented me from being perfectly happy. ~ 

As I sat leaning my face on my hand, with a ~ 
rose crushed against my cheek, and my eyes half ~ 
full of tears, the curtains of the alcove separated, ss 
and Julian Mayton stepped within. 

«Excuse me, Miss Farley,” he said, in a con- 
strained manner; “I noticed you remained here ~ 
alone, and feared you were ill.” 

“Oh! no, not ill,” I said; “I am only tired; it 
was very kind of you to think of it.” 

There was a long pause, a silence that was most ~__ 
awkward to both of us. Although I longed tospeak 
arid explain to him my seeming slight, my natural 
timidity entirely overcame me. I certainly had* 3 
never felt more miserable in all my life. Then 










































knew about Ethel and Guy. 
Although he looked the picture of uneasiness 
and misery, he did not offer to go, and finally, 


heart, I said, “* Mr. Mayton.” “ 

He looked down quickly, and something, per- _ 
haps my beseeching glance and evident distress, —~ 
seemed to move him to compassion, for he looked ~ 
several degrees less severe. 

«Is there anything I can do for you, Miss Gay?” 

“Yes: I wish to ask a favor. You were so” 
kind as to-send me some lovely pansies this 
evening, of which I cannot express to you my 
appreciation, and though I cannot explain to you * 
now what prevented my acceding to your request, 
I must beg you to believe there was a good reason— 
one of which, when you learn it, I am certain you - 
will approve, though it caused me to give them up © 
to another.” 

«« When can I know that reason ?” he ‘questioned, 
evidently puzzled, yet softening visibly. 

“ Before to-morrow night you will understand 
it all.” 

« Will you tell me one thing, Gay "he com- 
menced earnestly, but just then we were inter- 
rupted by voices. It was Guy and Ethel meeting | 
before the curtains. 

“ How much longer must I wait before I can — 
have you to myself, my darling,” said Guy’s voice, 
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\ softened and happy beyond depthing: | sould over 
_ recall, and I saw Julian’s face change in intense 


Smee 


«« My dear Guy,” came Ethel’s voice, saucy yet 
“oh! so sweet : “ not until I have performed my duty 
_ to every one else here. [I must beg that you 


will introduce me to your brother; I have a con- 
fession of selfishness to make to him, for know you 
"that these same pansies that have worked such a 
change in you by recalling old memories, were a 


present to Gay from him, and I selfishly, cruelly, 


s took them from her—though I knew how greatly 


she prized them, and how hard it was for her to 


- give them up, because I could not resist the 


temptation to wear the old dress and the old 
* flowers. 

' And Guy,” here Ethel’s voice was very pathetic, 

“1 am afraid I have done more harm than I have 


dreamed; I am afraid there was more about these 


flowers than I knew, and that while I have been 
happy, my precious Gay has been made miserable, 
‘for I donot think he has been near her all the 
evening.” 

« We will find him at once,” said Guy, “and it 
will all be right. He will very soon know how 
- much of our happiness we owe to Gay. Come ;” 

and so they passed on 
Then Julian turned to where I sat curled up on 
-~ the window-seat, with my face in my hands, and, 

_. kneeling beside me, he drew my hands away. 

«“ Gay,” he said, “I am still very much in the 
dark; but one thing I know: you have done 
nothing but what was right, sweet and womanly, 

h you did make me very miserable.” 

“I could not help it,’ I murmured; 
wanted them.” 

* And a very happy thing for Guy it seems that 
she got them.” 

: He was trying all this time to get me to look at 
~ him, which was an absolute impossibility. 

«Gay, little Gay,” he said, finally, “you won't 
“look at me, and you would not wear my pansies. 

Yet, notwithstanding these discouragements, I 
must tell you something I can keep ho longer. I 
love, you, Gay.” 

“ Me!” I cried, unbelieving and distressed. 


“she 


\ + “Oh, Mr. Mayton, you certainly are mistaken.” 


“ You,” he answered, “my shy little blossom, 
that I want with all her sweetness for my very 
own, Look at me, and see if I am mistaken.” 

I looked at him shyly, still doubting, and read 
* im his face—a face which, always gay, was then ful! 
of strange earnestness—the truth of all he said. 

So I was very happy late that night, after 
all the guests had departed, and Guy and Julian 
Mayton, the last of all, were taking their leave, to 
receive Guy’s cordial hand-pressure as he stood 
looking down upon Ethel and I. 

“ Did I not tell you,” he said, “ that if you talked 
to me much more in your eloquent way, you 
would overcome my cynicism ?” 





“ Did I not tell you,” I returned, « that 
would convince you without words of mine ?” 
“Let me tel] you, Mr. Mayton,” said Eth 
shaking her head at Julian, as they go out of ft 
door, “I shall only return half of Gay’s pansies, 


THE PATENT. 


BY LUCY LEDYARD. 





“There, John, dear, do please put away your 
drawing for to-night. You will kill yourself with 
overwork,” said a young wife, as awakened by’ 
the clock striking midnight, she saw her husband, 
with pale face and wrinkled brow, still bending” 
over the task at which she had left him two hours” 
before, carefully and patiently tracing line after’ 
line, curve after curve, in a complicated and diffi.’ 
cult drawing of machinery. 

So intent was he on the problem he was trying” 
to solve, the fire had burned low without his being’ 
aware of it; and when at last, wearied out, he’ 
did lie down, it was with such an aching head 
and shivering body, it was hardly to rest. They 
next morning by four the busy fingers and busy” 
brain were at their work again. At six, Dora,” 
his thrifty wife, tried to tempt his appetite with as 
savory a breakfast as their fragal means would” 
allow ; but leaving it half tasted, John went to his © 
day’s toil in the mill, at half-past six, worked till 
nine in the evening, with only the noon intermis- © 
sion—coming home at last only to repeat they 
practice of several months back—supper scarcely 
touched, only a few hours of broken rest, and so” 
on, each weary week only repeating the preceding © 
one. What physique, however robust, could stand © 
it? What stomach could hold out against sach~ 
ill-treatment ? to say nothing of the poor brain 
that positively reeled under the goading.of its re- 
lentless task-master. 7 

Poor Dora sighed 2nd remonstrated in vain, ” 
while she anxiously watched and noted how the © 
face so dear to her grew paler and paler, theg f 
once stalwart form lost its -athietic proportions; 7 
how the square, broad shoulders of which she had: 
been so proud began to stoop, and longed for the | 
early days of their marriage back again, when 
John was all hers. Now he was often abstracted, ~ 
did not always hear her when she spoke, or would © 
say, penitently, stroking the face bent towards” 
him : 


“There, Dora dear, don’t interrupt me now, I © 


am so busy—some other time I will talk with you.” — 

But the some other time never came, and there © 
was getting to be almost perpetual silence between ~ 
them, yet John, though merciless to himself, was — 
never anything but tender to and considerate for ~ 
Dora, when for a few brief intervals he could be — 
aroused from his absorption in the ideas that now — 
controlled his life. 
an object to attain, and with his eye fixed on tha?” 





He loved his wife, but he had ~ 
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nt goal, everything else, for the present at 
Jeast, was subordinate to that. 

- Dora did not complain; she only felt that she 
a d Jost her husband; his bodily presence was 
~ with her, but the sfzri¢ miles and miles away. 
| She was too true and loving a wife, not to wish 
to further her husband's plans in every way, and 
' so refrained from exacting the little attentions so 
) pleasant to a wife; putting herself aside entirely, 
_ excepting as a most devoted servant to prepare his 
meals, and make him as comfortable as he could 
’ be, while committing what she could not help 
) fearing was slow suicide. All the while her heart 
' ached for the old companionship, and the whole 
" day brightened for her, if a chance caress fell to 
' her lot, or if her husband’s face wore a look of 
3 interest in outside affairs. 

_ John was a young man of firm principles and 
good habits, and any amount of both personal and 
= moral courage, with an intellect that, under more 
© favorable circumstances, might have made its 
» maik on his times ; but although still young—some- 
‘where in the neighborhood of thirty—his whole 
) life had been a struggle in helping his family, and 
_ ‘supporting himself from his earliest years. Dora, 
| a sweet, modest girl, with plenty of domestic 


ith as proficiency, was the daughter of a neighboring 
would @ farmer, in the county where John’s youth had been 
to his "spent, and between whom and himself had 
d till SHR existed a strong attachment from childhood: the 
srmis- two had married, when they had nothing but the 
t thel@@ work of their own hands to depend upon from day 
ircely ' to day; their mutual affection sweetened toil, and 
nd so’ ie their life in the great city could have passed 
eding ‘ » pleasantly enough, had not a great dread lain on 
stand 9 Dora’s heart, that death would rob her of the one 
sach — treasure she prized above all others in this world. 
brain © It was not enough that John’s busy fingers were 
its Te employed day after day in the routine work of the 
mill; his active brain, too, must be taxed to its 
vain, utmost. He could, at a glance, see through all 
w the © ‘ the most difficult complications of machinery, and 
, the 7 was always studying some way of simplifying this 
ions; | or that process in various manufactures; in short, 
> had 9 he was a born inventor, and was now working 
r the | out what would be of the greatest advantage to 
when the mechanical world, if it could be carried 
cted, | through. He had the idea, and was sure it was a 
yould “practicable one, in spite of opposition on all sides, 
vards “ and it was this that made him toil through the 
| small, as well as large hours of the night, when he 
ow, I should have been sleeping, and to hurry away from 
you.” “@ half-tasted meals. 
there | There came a day at last, when John was 
ween brought home from the mill, prostrate with some 
, was SP strange attack; fearful cramps, then unconscious- 
e for — ness. 
d be Dora knew at a glance that the crisis she had 


' so long dreaded had come. She begged the 
rough, but kind-hearted men, who had brought her 
husband home, to go at once for the nearest doctor. 








In the meantime, she chafed his hands and feet, 
and tried all her simple remedies without avail. 5 













of dumb entreaty on Dora’s face, touched the - 
strong man’s heart, and he would gladly have’ 
given her words of hope and encouragement} © <4 
but a shadow crossed his brow, as he looked at ~ 
the man lying so unconscious there, and Dora’s 
heart sank, as she caught the expression that i 
more than words. 

For days and weeks the life so precious to. 
Dora, hung in the balance; and the good doctor — ~ 
could give but little encouragement, saying she” Ay 
his patient’s recovery now depended more ‘on _— 
careful and tender nursing, and nourishing food, 
as he became in condition to receive it, than on 
his skill as a physician. 

Their funds were running low; no hard-earned 






























































and the landlady’s face began to wear the look so ~~ 
dreaded by Dora: the look that comes when me 
is overdue. 

In every way Dora pinched herself to procure © 
comforts for her husband, and finally pawned one ~ 
little trinket after another of her girlhood that John | ~ 
might live. Many a time when carrying the tray 
her deft hands had so neatly and so temptingly — 
prepared for her husband, hoping to induce him 
to eat the delicacies she set before him, she would 
have to put it down, and wipe the tears from her ~ 
eyes, before she could enter the room where he” : 
was, knowing how the wan face of the dear suf- — 
ferer, and his pitiful attempts to eat, would:cut her 
to the heart; yet she must keep up good courage ~ 
before him: the doctor had said his life dependent 
upon it; and for his sake, she was brave. 

When John gradually came out of that dazed, 
half-benumbed state of: mind which characterized ~~ 
the first weeks of his sickness, he began to notice 
his wife’s faded looks, and a keen pain thrilled 
him as he realized that her devotion to him was 
wearing out her life. “Poor Dora!” he said, — 
feebly pressing her hand, “ poor child! it would. © 
be much better for you if only I wey out of the 
way, and no longer a burden to you.” Q 

“John, John! never say or think such a cruel 
thing again, if you do not wish to kill me! If you 
die, I shall die too!” was her passionate response, 

That very day the landlady had threatened her _ 
that if the rent were not paid by the end of the ~ 
week, they should be turned out into the street, "| 
sick husband and all! “ Shiftless set !’—and Dora 
was thinking, ‘kinking which way to'tarn next to 
keep a shelter over their heads, the wolf from 
their door, and all the time wearing a smile inthe ~ 
presence of her husband, and playfully parrying . -~ 
the questions he began to ask about their meansof ~ 
support. Scanty enough they were when he was. 
taken sick, and now it was a mystery to him how ~ 
Dora could evolve such dainty living for him out. pe 
of nothing; yet he did not dream of the extremi- 
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_ ties.to'which she was pushed : his poor sick brain 
- was hardly equal to that yet. 
John stroked his wife’s hair gently as she 
~~ leaned, half kneeling, against his chair, and there 
_ Was a long silence in the room, broken at last by 
_ the doctor’s step, quickly followed by his entrance. 
_. Drawing a chair he sat down beside his patient, 
_-and for some moments seemed absorbed in 
~ the study of his countenance. Suddenly, with a 
 aressing movement, taking John’s hand in his 
' Own, and with an unaccustomed moisture in his 
_ eyes, the usually self-contained, stern ~doctor 


* - turned to Dora and said : 


** Somehow I like this man. I want him to get 
well, and something is working against me. 
What is it?” Then turning again to John: 
“Something is on your mind that sets all my pre- 
Scriptions at naught. Out with it! I am your 
doctor, and have a claim on your confidence.” 

John was strangely drawn to this eccentric and 
rough-wayed but kind-hearted man, and felt im- 


© ~ pelled to tell him all—their poverty, his cherished 
‘invention, and lack of means to carry it to a con- 


clusion. But a mixture of pride and natural cau- 
tion made him chary of giving his secret to a 
Stranger. So many inventors had had their ideas 
stolen by designing men, who reaped the rewards 
rightly belonging to those others whose brains 
had done the work. 

“Doctor, you are good and kind, Perhaps 
soon I may have a story to tell you; but let me 
think a little first.” 

“ Well, well, have your way. But it is my 
_ Opinion you have already done a vast deal too 
» much of thinking.” 

; After they had been alone again, a few minutes, 
_ John said, reflectively : 

«T have a mind, Dora, to tell the doctor about 
my patent. He seems like a man to be trusted.” 

« Ah, do, John! he will be true to you, I know.” 

The next day, when the doctor came, John told 


_ him without any reserve the whole story. At 


first, the physician listening with the desire of 
humoring the fancies of a sick man, and so reliev- 
ing him of mental trouble, by his ready sympathy ; 
but soon his whole attention was caught, and his 
quick, shrewd mind comprehended that this was 
no ordinary invention ; this no ordinary man who 
was talking. He was amazed at the clearness and 
conciseness with which John stated the whole 
thing, step by step. “By Jove!” said he, spring- 
jag frem his chair, in his enthusiasm. “ You are 
a rare fellow! and when you do give your con- 
fidence it is not by halves. I’ll not be the one to 
betray you! Thank God! I have enough and to 


_ spare of this world’s goods, and we’ll put this 


thing through together! Now get well quick, and 
on to Washington, shall be ovr watchword! but 
you have talked enough for to-day. I shall see 
you again to-morrow.” Dora said not a word, but 
her eyes shone, her cheeks glowed and she pressed 





the doctor’s hand with grateful warmth, as he to 
his leave. In John’s grasp was left a roll of bil 
fifty dollars—but the independent spirit of the 
latter was up in arms at once. i 

“ Doctor, you have made a mistake ;” his face 







































reddening as he spoke. “J cannot take this, — | Fre 
already owe you more than I can repay in a long am docto 
; ‘ Sea 
time. Your 4indness, I can mever repay”— him 
here the pale lips quivered, and John broke down’ appre 
utterly. » fore J 
«“Pshaw! Stuff and nonsense! don’t you know em tude. 
that between friends there should be no such Hi 
disagreeable sense of obligation? If I were iq) swell : 
your place, and you in mine, would I hesitate t a was I 
receive from you?” Not I! I would not so insule@ pine 
you !—and henveforward we are partners as well | the si 
as friends; so let me hear no more of such” lurkis 
nonsense!” Poor John broke down again at this, 5 man 
and had to draw his honest threadbare sleeve” and | 
across his eyes, while the doctor rushed from the and | 
room. ready 
“Here, Dora, you take it! you know how to” proac 
use it!” ; ‘figure 
Dora offered a silent but fervent prayer of he re 
thanksgiving, when she thought of the fate from > expo: 
which that fifty dollars would save them. Yeu time 
here was deliverance indeed ! the c 
Let us take our privilege, you and I, reader, and surpr 
follow the doctor home. » quicl 
There was no more palatial residence in the. away 
great city than his, and there a lovely child like 9 The 
wife, loving and good, but with no more ideaofm™ = 
the miseries and deprivations amid which half her Malwa 
fellow-beings lived than a baby, was waiting with i and 
eager welcome for his coming; there, cherub chil- 7 barg: 
dren were impatient to throw taeir arms around @ feare 
his neck, and call him papa: there seemed no” I wa 
shadow over this Eden. q roll c 
Like Dora, this woman’s whole life was wrapped’ a po 
up in that of her husband, and the one anxiety of Sy of di 
heart was the fear that she should lose him. She % % and | 
was so sheltered by his love and care, she could 3 ; you, 
not imagine existence without him. hom 
“Oh, Gordon! I am so glad you have come Wm] 
home. I never see you enter the house, but 1m Afte 
thank heaven you are safe back again. You are so __ say, 
careless in having money about you in your long” felt 
walks. Oh, do be more cautious for my sake!” good 
“Silly child,” said he, fondly stroking her the < 
cheek, and after a pause adding: “Helen, 1 from 
want you to go with me to-morrow to see some] I thi 
friends of mine. They are friends who live in each 
poverty, and toil for their daily bread. They” ing 
have seen much sickness and suffering, and I tor’s 
want you to put some of the brightness and grace’ man 
of your life into theirs. Will you do it for me, ma @ mon 
petite ?” “#thou 
«Will I? Of course I will try. What would . Jobr 
I not do for you? Your friends are my friends, Fi 
rich or poor. Those whom you choose for yout” by fi 
friends must be worthy.” the | 












Dora: and on the neighboring fine estate dwelt - 
the physician and his wife, a larger part of every ~ 
year. Their children played together in the ~ 


~~ And so it came about, that-two true women and 
"two true men, moving in entirely different 
~ walks of life, learned to know and love each 
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well “the singular demeanor of a savage-looking ruffian ts 
uch lurking in the shadows of a dark alley-way. The AMY’S PARADISE. 
this, | man grasped a club in one hand, and every now omnis 
eve. and then looked cautiously out on to the larger BY FRANK LINN, 
the © and better-lighted thoroughfare, apparently to be “I have been in society three years, aunt,” 
TH ready to deal a murderous blow to some one ap- | said Miss Amy Keen, sinking into a ‘rocking- 
7 to proaching. John recognized the doctor’s slight | chair. “I have not had as much pleasure as P 
; ‘figure in the distance, and his heart beat fast as | expected, and am dissatisfied with my present 
off he recognized the danger to which his friend was | manner of living. Balls are glorious things at 
rom exposed. Running to the spot, he arrived just in | first, but I have become tired of them.” 
resi time with his strong arm to ward off the blow of «“ Well, what do you intend to do?” inquired 
" the club, and with another quick thrust to fell the | her aunt. 
and surprised villain to the ground. The police were «I will tell you. I am now twenty-one, and 
9H quickly summoned, and the assailant was borne | am mistress of my money. Yesterday, I saw a 
the away to receive his just punjshment in due season. | pretty little house in the suburbs of the city; and 
ike The doctor wrung John’s hand warmly,‘and said; | it is for sale. There is a beautiful lawn in front of 
L of « Now, who is under the obligations you are | it, with trees here and there, and a fountain in 
her always talking about? You have saved my life | the midst of all. Let us go there and live, only 
ith 9 and my poor Helen’s, I verily believe, into the | admitting to our society our lady friends. No 
hil- bargain, as a natural consequence; she has always | gentleman shall ever come inside the gate during 
md “i feared this for me, poor child! and I ackhowledge | the next four years, which time I expect to spend 
no I was careless this evening in taking out a large | in any manner that pleases myself. I shall enter. ~~ 
q roll of bills on the open street to give something to | tain my friends, practise music, and the like. At © 
ed a poor woman who had just told me a pitiful tale | the end of that time I suppose I will have to get 
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‘other well—each supplementing what the other 


Jacked. 


From that time John mended rapidly. The 
doctor took him to ride every day, and encouraged 
him in every way by his ready sympathy in and 
apprehension of his ideas; and it was not long be 
- fore John had an opportunity of showing his grati- 

tude. 

Having, with health restored, and a mind as 
well as a body at ease, resumed his usual work, he 
was returning home one night from the mill about 
nine o’clock, when his attention was caught by 


of distress, and that ruffian must have seen me 
and laid his plans accordingly. Well, God bless 
you, John, and good-night, for you ought to be at 
home eating your supper.” 

“Not till I have seen you safe at yours, doctor !” 
After this rescue on the part of John, strange to 


the banks of the Hudson, There lived John and 





levely grounds, and chased butterflies on the river — ~ 
banks, while two happy loving mothers sat 
together under the trees in sisterly companionship, | 
watching them, and one would have found it ~ 
difficult to judge, which was to “the manner 
born,” Dora or the doctor’s wife; so truly refined 
and beautiful were both, and both queens of the 
truly best, not fashionable society. The two men 
were knit together in a friendship as ‘close as that 
of their wives, and John, any day, would have laid - 
down his life for his beloved doctor. 





married ; but at least four years of quiet enjoy- 
ment will have been snatched from the dreary 
waste of life.” 

“It is a queer idea,” said her aunt. “ But do 
you intend to surround the whole place with a 
stone wall with broken glass on top of it ?” 


” 


‘SO say, Helen’s fears were set at rest; she saying she “ Not at all. That would spoil all the fun. I 
ng felt as though he (John) were her husband’s | intend to surround it with a high-paling: fence, so 
a good angel, and would always spring up out of | high as to prevent any one from ever climbing. 
er the darkness in the moment of need to defend him | over it, but which will permit every one tosee _ 
.) from danger ; and through their subsequent lives, | through it. I will make it such a beautiful place, 
ne I think this was the case. These men stood by | that it will seem to the beholder a little paradise; — 
in. each other through “thick and thin,” as the say- | and all men, when they see it, will be consumed 
ey ing goes. Not long after this, through the doc- | with a hopeless longing.” 
fe | tor’s means, large works were established for the “But do you intend to entirely ignore the 
c¢9% manufacture of the patented machinery, and | opposite sex ?” continued hér aunt. 
u@ “= money flowed in a golden flood. The doctor had “No, hardly that. I will have an ancient 
" thought and spoken truly; there was money in’| gardener to look after my flowers; and besides 
Id John. that, I will be very gracious to any gentleman 
is, Five years later, a beautiful mansion, surrounded | friend whom I may chance to meet away from 
ur by fairy-like pleasure grounds, had sprung up on | my home; but there none of them shall ever come.” 


Her aunt shook her head. 


«It will never do,” 
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_ She said. “I have been married three times, and 
ought to know something about men. If you 
follow the plan you have mapped out, I give it as 
my opinion’ that you will be married long before 
the four years are past. To see men only 
oceasionally is very dangerous. There is safety in 
not seeing them at all, or in seeing them very 


' often; for it is in the nature of men to show their 


good qualities first; but after you become well 


_- acquainted with them, so many disagreeable traits 


display themselves that you are always disgusted.” 

“T have no faith in your philosophy, aunt. I 
think my plan will be perfectly safe: at least I 
intend to try it.” i 

A week later Amy was very busy arranging her 
new home. She had the lawn mowed, and 
decorated with shells; rustic seats were put under 
the trees, and small statues were placed here and 
there. The house was repainted, and several 
vines were trained gracefully over it. There were 
many fidwers also; and the fountain was taught to 
send up its spray even more gayly than before. 

The fence was not forgotten; and it was made 
so high that none but the knights and princes 
mentioned in fairy tales would ever think of 
climbing it, while it was certam to be insurmonnt. 
able in this age of tight shoes. She also em- 
ployed a genius to make a very curious latch for 
the gate, so that only those initiated into the mys- 
teries of it might be able to enter into this new 
Eden. Many a young man, in order to find out 
the secret of this latch, tried to bribe his sweet- 
heart with candy and flowers, with soda water and 
ice cream; and many a young husband offered 
his wife a new bonnet, or some such trifle ; but it 
was allin vain. This is confidently offered as an 
instance where a secret was kept for a whole year 
by a goodly number of ladies; though it may be 
Droper to state that there are a few malignants 
who assert that, since Amy was very pretty and 
engaging, it was jealousy that kept their mouths 
closed. 

The young lady also purchased a parrot, which 
had been trained according to her instructions, 
and which at the very sight of a man would cry 
out very viciously, “Git out! git out!” It appears 
that he was not a very wise bird, and was given to 
being perplexed by the new fashions; so that on 
several occasions when he saw a lady attired in 
some new costume, he called out very fiercely, 
«Git out! git out!” But for such mistakes he 
was always penitent. Besides the parrot, Amy 
kept four canary birds, to which she was much 
attached. 

It was with unfeigned delight that she saw all 
her plans completed; and the gate was shut with 
due solemnity, after which it was known that no 
profane foot might invade those sacred precincts. 

Time-passed away, and many were the wistful 


_eyes that were turned toward this house; but it 


was to no purpose. Amy did not weary of her 









new way of living; and it was with a mali 
pleasure that she heard that since her retireme 
she had become immensely popular. Her 
told her about what was taking place in the oaf 
world; and everything seemed so far away, th 
life was fast changing into a pleasant dreag 
Sometimes, too, she would venture out into ¢ 
city, and then every one of her acquaintaneg 
seemed so glad to see her, that she found thes 
little excursions thrice pleasant. q 

A year had now glided away, and it was the 
anniversary of the day in which she had shut he, 
gate on the world. It was a bright and pleasanj 
































































day. A cool and refreshing wind was blowi a“ 
from the sea. Amy was seated at one of her 9 comp 
dows, and was pretending to read, but was in f 2 wy 
doing nothing but enjoying the breeze, pet 
Presently, her attention was attracted by thems ™° 
song of a bird; and on looking about, she saw on ~ and : 
of her canaries perched in a tree. By somemm Put™ 
means it had made its escape, and was now rejoig: and | 
ing in its liberty. The young lady was soon y Pst 
der the tree, and trying to persuade the bird “Y 
come down. But the canary was determined 4 
to understand. 3 till y' 
“ Oh, I wish some one would catch my bird) sae 
she exclaimed, involuntarily. there 
The next moment she heard a noise behind her, yi 
and looking around, saw a young man poised ¢ “fe 
the very top of that high fence. It was a horrih B a re 
sight ; for in another moment he would be imps 
on one of those sharp points. She held her “aay 
breath in suspense. By some miracle, however ~ the 
he kept his balance, and finally dropped down ath 
the inside. .. I ) 
« Let me help you,” he said, in no wise abashe Bias | 
and with that marvelous presence of mind which, Ssesil 
so commonly distinguishes the young men of ted 
nineteenth century. “I will shake the tree, : 
when he comes down you must catch him.” ' if 
So saying, he gave the free a vigorous shake, Wi 
which the foolish bird fell down to one of 7 Whit: 
lower branches, where he was seized. wy 
thanked the young man pleasantly, but would bya” Eden 
no means linger to talk with him, at which bo B 
seemed somewhat disappointed. > . 
«“ Aunt,” she exclaimed, on going into fi - . 
house, “there is a young man out on the lawn wy 





He climbed over the fence. Don’t look incredi 
lous. I suppose he can find his way out.” 1 
«Perhaps he can,” returned her aunt, quietly 
«But I doubt very much if he wants to get out” 
The young lady next devoted two hours t 
singing to her piano, and playing upon it, at ti 
end of which time she was annoyed by the 
cries of her parrot. “Git out, git out!” it sab 
and repeated it over and over again. 
walked to the front door, ard looked out to 
what was causing this disturbance. To her sum 
prise, she saw the young man sitting on one of ¢ 
rustic seats. 
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I thought,” she said, with a little anger in her 
ice, “ that you were gone long ago.” 
He looked humbled and somewhat abashed. 

" «The fact is, lady,” he answered, “that I did 
got find it possible to go. It is true that I climbed 
P that fence in a moment of excitement; but if I 

“were to undertake it again, I should certainly 
| perish in the attempt. As to your gate here, it is 
| avery curious gate, and I can make nothing of it. 
» Tried the latch for an hour, but still it held fast.” 

«Oh well,” she replied, turning red, “I had 
forgétten that. But I will let you out.” 
“Very well; but before I go, I have some 
complaints to make.” 
« What are they ?” 
. «Jn the first place, your bird has been making 
me very uncomfortable. He is the most malignant 
' and discourteous bird that I ever encountered. 


7 = jut more than that, my home is a mile from here; 


rh 


and by the time I get there, my dinner hour will 
be past.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Amy. 

«Yes, but that is not enough. I won’t go away 
“ill you promise to let me come again. My name 

js Clarence White. You know my sister well; and 
' therefore there can be no impropriety in letting 
me come again.” 

This request Amy at first absolutely refused ; 
~ but when he threatened to stay two hours longer, 
' she reluctantly acceded to it, after which he went 
) away, to all appearances in high spirits. 

| *It is all over now,” she said to her aunt. «If 

F the gate is open to one, it must be open toall. I 
_ must go out into society again.” 

_ “It has happened just as I expected,” replied 
‘that lady. “You should not have yielded so 
easily. It all comes from seeing the men just 
| occasionally. Do not see them at all or see them 
» very often was my advice; but you would not take 

it.” 

Within six months Amy Keen and Clarence 
| White were engaged to be married. 

« Well,” said Amy’s aunt, “it has ended like all 
) Edens. The snake crawled in and spoilt it.” 

«But I go away of my own accord,” replied the 
» young lady, “while Eve was driven out against 
» her will.” 
| “Yes, that is the only difference; but the re- 
| semblance will be perfect further on; for you will 
| be as anxious to get back as ever she was;” but 
) still it was evident that the old lady was not so 
» much displeased as she pretended to be. 

) Amy gave away her canary birds, saying that 
| since they were the direct cause of her downfall, 

‘She was disgusted with them. As to the parrot, 
» it was plain that he was ever afterwards without 
; faith in the gentle sex; for he now hailed all peo- 
| ple, whether men, women, or children, with « Git 

“out! git out!” He became a confirmed hater of 
) the human species. Amy sold him to a widow 
"who kept a news store. She has hung him in 


i) 





her street door, where at the present time he calls 

to every one that passes, ‘‘ Git out! git out!” in 
such malignant tones, that from a spirit of contra- 
diction, every one feels constrained to go in, and 
to buy something, in order to spite the vicious 
bird. Consequently the news-woman is fast be- 
coming rich, and blesses the day in which she 
bought such a wise parrot. 


& 


HAY-FEVER AND ROMANCE. 
AN AUTUMN TALE. 


BY KESIAH SHELTON, 





AUTHOR OF OUR PEGGOTTIES, CYN NETTED, ETC. 

The warm spring sunlight this noonday was 
doing its best to instill the chilled shrubs and 
trees with warmth and courage enough to send | 
out shoots and promising buds. It was slow, dis- 
couraging work, for the clouds of winter persisted 
in their surly returns for many a day after they 
should have retreated among the shadowy visions~ 
of the past. 

Mabel Longsberry was “ watching” from the 
windows, with a face nearly as dark as the clouds. 
She was large, dark, and swarthy of complexion, 
with a luxurious quantity of dark, lustreless hair, 
which she managed with a grace peculiar to her- 
self. 

To-day, her face is yet more dark than usual, 
with a settled dissatisfaction with herself, her cir- 
cumstances, and the world in general, ‘Educated 
for a teacher, and for that profession only, her 
despair was well-nigh complete when the necessity 
for labor pressed her hardly, and she found not 
only that the ranks were fuil, but that there were 
many waiters whose claims for the “ first vacancy” 
took precedence of hers. 

She found that the “supplies” accumulated be- 
fore the doors of trustees and committee men far 
faster than their ranks are thinned out by sickness, 
death, or the rare marriages that leave a “yva- 
cancy,” or that yet more infrequent event—change 
of employment. Bitterly as many teachers be- 
moan their fate, few ever seek other and fairer 
fields until forced to do so, by failure of health, or 
“ getting out of date,” or some other misfortune. 

Mabel at last tired of being dependent upon rel-_ 
atives while she made one of the group of “ wait- 
ers” in the rear of that crowd of old and new ser- 
vitors. Sewing by the day or week furnished her 
with a small income, though not the luxuries that 
school-teachers indulge in, with their varied in- 
comes of from eight to fifteen dollars each week. 
How often she envied them the long mornings 
and evenings with the whole of Saturday, beside 
their twelve weeks of leisurely vacations—all this 
time for improvement, and “to do” their own 
sewing. 

“Oh dear,” sighs Mabel, “if I were only a 
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adie I could easily meet this annual hay-fever 
expense. Board four dollars a week for seven 
weeks, ticket twelve dollars, loss of time, four dol- 

_ lars each week—makes sixty-eight dollars, which 

_ is just seventeen weeks’ wages. It is too bad. It 
is no earthly use to ‘cut and contrive’ how to 
compass an wéfer impossibility. Fate and arith- 
metic are inexorable. I canmot have a new dress 
—last summer’s gray poplin must do.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The nineteenth of August had witnessed the 
flight of Mabel to a certain country district in 
Northern New York; one of those oases for the 
relief of those afflicted with that strange and an- 
noying disease, hay-fever. 

Had Mabel delayed until the next morning she 
would have been a “sight to behold.” Strange 
yet true; the 20th of August would have found 
her invalided for the season, but upon the 19th 
she was well, hearty, and well able to flee from 
the coming terrors. 

With good taste and skillful fingers she had re- 
modeled her last year’s suit, and it was not an un- 
attractive or repulsively clothed young lady, that 
left the train that night at the small out-of-the-way 
station. 

A neatly dressed farmer accosts her cheerily, 

“Miss Longsberry? Hey?” 
_ It was simply impossible to stand upon cere- 
mony with such a hearty, good-natured fellow as 
he. If she had. assumed an offended dignity, he 
would not have understood the cause, nor why she 
was so strange. He would have told the “ boys,” 
“Tive got ove grumpy boarder this summer, if I 
never had before.” 

Mabel followed her-to-be “provider” to the 
home-made, unpainted buck-board that was wait- 
ing for them, Mr. Ford told “the man with the 
oxen” to “put that leetle yaller trunk on the 
team.” , 

Slowly they moved over the rough, but beauti- 
fully framed mountain road ; to her eyes, all unac- 
Customed to such beauty, the rude roads seemed 
but stout bands that indissolubly bound together 
ang made reachad/e, these gems of rocky and 
woodland scenery. 

Under the influence of nature and the exhilara- 
ting mountain air, soon Mabel had frankly told 
Mr. Ford of her moneyless life, and the self-denial 
~ necessary throughout the whole year to enable her 
to seek the needed haven in the autumn months, 
whilst the blossoming herbs remained master of 
the fields southward. 

Mr. Ford, with a man’s directness, says : 

“If you’ve got edycation enuff, why don’t you 
keep school? Women folks are better paid at 
that than anything that I knowson. Some on’ em 
up this way get real forehanded, and have quite a 





settin-out for themselves if they ever do get 
ried ; somehow school-marms don’t go off 
slick. One gal up here has kept school sixty-ty 
tarms, and has bought a hundred acre 
What do you think o’ that ?” 


CHAPTER III. a 

The few remaining days of August had speq 
rapidly at the lively farm-house. The places gj 
note had all been visited by the “boarders,” many 
of whom were like our friend, luxuriating in pep 
fect health here, yet by experience they welf 
knew, that were they to return to their own homes 
before there had been heavy frosts, their physica} 
condition would soon be pitiable indeed. q 

Elbridge Ford was like his bluff, whole-souled 
father, and hearing his parents speaking of th 
effort that “ Miss Mabel” was yearly forced 
make, he conceived the idea of assisting her, an 
also to keep her with them when the other victims 
returned to their homes. \ 

After the manner peculiar to country school 
management, he sought the “ trustee,” and urged 
him to “come over and hire our boarder for 
fall school.” 

Imagine Mabel’s astonishment and joy whem 
old Mr. Touro called and “asked for her,” and 
talking through his nose, said unto her, “I’ 
heerd as hou’t you’ve ben fitted for a schule-n 
but aint never tried yeour hand at it yit. Naou 
if yeou want a chance I’ll give yeou one, at four 
dollars a week desides yeour board. 
stay right along here to Mr. Fordses, and me and 
him will bargain abeout yeour board.” 

Did Mabel accept? Would one refuse a glass” 
of water when thirsty ? 

Mabel was conscience-stricken when she re) 
membered her recent repining at the misfortune, 
that called her northward, 

Now, when she wished to do so, she could 
that precious sum that she had been hoarding for 
the “season’s board,” . 

Blessed, hospitable, generous, out-of-date, old- 
fashioned country neighborhood, with your ante 
diluvain “deestrict” ideas, how grateful wag 
Mabel, that at last, the wished for opportunity had” 
been given her! 

Vastly different from her dreams of fifteen dol 
lars a week in some popular grammar school, if 
her own city, it is true; but it was wealth and 
leisure both, when compared with her days of 
stitching “ gusset and band.” j 

She had foolishly wished that she might wake! 
and find herself possessed of the coveted money,’ 

Now, God in His own way was answering her 
prayer. He had put the word in her path and 
fulfilling Aer part she could have the money. 


He giveth us the means to help ourselves; 2 


4 


are not deserving of Heaven-sent “ manna.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mabel was easily persuaded to remain for the 
winter term, which would be rather short; then 
she would return home. Words would fail to pic- 
"~ ture her bursts of ecstacy over the beautiful snow- 
» storms, and the charming “ snow-rides ” dhat were 
+ hers in abundance. 

' For the first time in her life, daily drives 
were hers if she cared togo. She had feasted 
upon beauty during autumn scenes of voluptuously 
, colored richness, that had been impressed upon 
» her memory with photographal distinctness, 

In her southern home she would look back upon 
these days with feelings of thankfulness and rare 
joy—so she had promised herself in the autumn. 

Now, she was daily adding snow and ice pic- 
tures to Memory’s Art Gallery,—scenes and views 
that in their whiteness and crystality, but served 
as foils to bring into the beauty of full contrast all 
the richly ¢¢n¢ed beauty of the early work of Jack 
Frost. 

She was thoughtfully cataloguing the pictures 
in this private gallery, as she was alone in the 
) ‘dusky twilight one evening not long before her 
school was to close. 

But our plans in this world are never certain, 
for it is ever true that, “man proposes——” So 
it was in this case. Elbridge Ford finds the 
school-mistress alone, and favored by the dusky 
‘twilight, he finds courage to ask her not to return 
tothe hard work of the home of the past, but to 
- remain here, and with him build up a new home, 
| where all that feared the dreadful scourge should 
" come and find a welcome refuge. 

Mabel consented, and now is the Aappy, con- 
| tented first assistant in Elbridge Ford’s boarding 
> house. She works harder than ever before. Let 
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2 A LOST FRIEND. . 
: a i; BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 
y , . 
Be » Dim shadows drift o'er the old farm-house, 
ol As the dry leaves fall 
de _ In the autumn breeze, and the fickle sun 
inte Gives a golden tint to the poplars tall. 
was © 4 
had _ There stands the house with the white-barred gate, 
While the chestnut-trees, 
dol “Under which we sat in the summer time, 
l, in «Wave their bare, chill arms in the whispering breeze. 
s of MEE Years have gone by with their fading light 
| Since we last sat there ; 
rake “qe Then the beautiful leaves were fresh and green, 
ney ' Now autumn has come and the trees stand bare. 
ik Like to our friendship, I sometimes think; 


| ‘Twas a song of spring; 
© But the roses faded, the chill winds blew, 
» And the beautiful bird I loved took wing. 





WE 








Out in the sunshine he flew away, 

While I in the shade 

Was left 'mid the shadows that slowly fell 
To watch the flowers of the summer fade. 


Now ‘mid the silence that gives chill birth 

To dark doubt and fears, 

The old friend I loved is dim shrouded, lost 
In the deepening shade of the speechless years. 


I mind me he walks where the pleasant sun 
Gilds life's barren track ; 

Had the roses faded, the shadows crept, 

His soul had hungered, his steps turned back, 


He wants me not while the laughing day 
Has no sunset near; 

But if evening comes with its chill alarms, - 
He will hasten homewards, I do not fear. 


But may be that I am wrong, perhaps 

"Tis the shadow’s hide, 

‘Tis the faded flowers, and the lonely: path, 
That now holds him back, and the sullen pride, 


I know not, I only know and care 
That he was my friend, 

And summer or winter the same to me, 
And will be, ah! yes, to the day’s chill end. 


o—< 
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THE EXILE. 


BY LUCY M. BLINN, 
The skies in my stranger home are bright, 
Its broad fields fair, its breezes bland; 
But I miss, in its beauty, the dear home-light, 
I sigh for my own loved Fatherland ; 
And my spirit cries, with ceaseless moan, 
“Poor heart! sad heart! thou art all alonet”’ 





The faces along the crowded street, 
Are not the dear ones I used to know, 
And though pleasant words the exile greet 
They are not the loved tones of my “long ago;” 
And the soft winds cry, in pitying tone, 
“ Poor heart! gmid crowds thou art all alone!” 


I listen, as heedless throngs pass by, 

And hungrily catch each sweet home word. 
Ah, little they know, who hear me sigh, 

How the fountains within my heart are stirred! 
How I pause, and long for some kind tone 
To tell me that I am not alone! 


i 


I see, by the evening's firelight glow, 

The home-broods gathering cheerily round, 
The white-robed children go to and fro; 

And a prayer goes up with a holy sound— 
For blessings upon their loved—their own ; 
Do they think of the stranger, outside, alone? 


God pity the exile who walks, unblessed 
By the beautiful shield of clasping arms; , 
Take him back to the land he loves the best, 
Let him live in the light of the dear home-charms; — 
But tell him if fate her worst has done, 
“Who has God for his friend, is not alone!” 
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>{WORK DEPARTMENT. 3< 


Fics. 1, 2, AND 3. —CROCHET PURSE. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Ruby and olive purse 
silk, a crochet hook No. 17. 

Commence at one end of the purse, and work 
in the round; make a chain of seventy-two 
stitches, join round. 

Ist round: One double into each stitch with red 


2d round: One double into 
each stitch with olive silk. 
3d round: With red silk 
draw up a loop through a 
stitch of the first round, draw 
a loop through this last loop, 
J then draw through both loops 
on the hook (see Illustration 
No 2. As all the long-stitches are worked in 
this way we shall not repeat the directions), one 
double into the next stitch. Repeat from the be- 
ginning of the round. 
4th roufd: Like second round, with olive. 
sth round: * One long stitch with red silk be- 
tween two long stitches of third round, one double 
into the next stitch of fourth round, repeat from * 
three times more, one long stitch between the two 
next long stitches of third round, one double with 
olive silk into the next double of fourth round. 
Repeat from the beginning of the round. 
6th round : Like fourth round. 
7th round: Four long stitches with red silk sep- 
arated by one double between the long stitches of 
last round, one double with olive into each of the 
three next stitches of last round. Repeat from 
the beginning of the round. 
8th round: Like sixth round. 
gth round: Three long stitches with red silk, 
separated by one double between the long stitches 
of seventh round, one double with olive into each 
of the five next successive stitches of last round. 
Repeat from the beginning of the round. 
Fig. 2. 


roth round: One doubie into each stitch of last 
round. 

11th round: Two long stitches with red sepa- 
rated by one double between the long stitches of 
ninth round, one double with olive into each of 
three next stitches of last round, one long stitch 








into the next double of ninth round, one double 
into each of the three next stitches of last round, 

12th round: One double with olive into each 
stitch of Jast round. : 

13th round; One long stitch with red between 
the red stitches of\eleventh round, one double with. 
olive into each of the three next stitches of lastam 
round, one long stitch into next stitch of eleventh 4 
round, one double into next stitch of last round C48 
one long stitch into the next stitch of eleventh aay” dou 
round, one double into each of the three next” thre 
stitches. Repeat from the beginning of the round) 

14th round: With olive silk only, work one 
double into each stitch of last round. 

15th round: Three long stitches each separated | 
by one double, over the long stitches of thirteenth | 
round, one double into each of five next stitches, 7 

16th round: One double into each stitch of last 
round. 4 


Fig. 3. 
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17th round: Four long stitches, each separated 
by one double, over the long stitches of fifteenth > 

round, one double into each of three next stitcheg 
of last round. Repeat. ’ 

18th round: One double into each stitch of last” 
round. ; 

rgth round: Like fifteenth round. 

2oth round: Like eighteenth round. 

21st round: Two long stitches, separated by one | 
double, over the long stitches of nineteenth round, § 
one double into each of two next stitches of last 7 
round, one long stitch into nineteenth round, one 7 
double into each of two next stitches of last round,” 
Repeat from the beginning of the round. 

22d round: Like eighteenth round. 7 

23d round: One long stitch over last two long] 
stitches, one double into each of two next stitches, 7 
two long stitches separated by one double over the 7 











h of two next stitches of last round, 
22 round: Like eighteenth round. 
louble” “Repeat from the fifteenth round three times 
ound "more. Work two inches in rows backwards and 
each jp ~ forwards, one treble, pass over one stitch, Repeat. 

% ~SséFor the other end, work in the round like the 
last, of course reversing the patterns so that the 


diamond of red stitches is at the end to correspond 









ween | 
> with 








f last with the other half. 
venth | Sew the ends together flat, and work a crochet 
ound, edge into them as follows with olive silk: One 
venth & double into a stitch, one-half treble into the next, 
next a three trebles into the next, one-half treble into the 
ound, ay next, repeat. A little silk acorn is sewn to each 
one um corner. Two rings like that shown in Fig. 1 are 
needed ; they are of steel worked over in red silk 
rated ; 4 with long stitches of olive worked over. The 
-enth | Tings should be slipped on when the treble is fin- 
ches, i ished before working the second half of purse. 
f last > 
7 
Fic. CROCHET EDGING. 
q Commence with four chain, join round, three 
2 » chain, turn, two trebles under four chain, one 
' chain, one treble under the chain, two chain, two 
trebles separated by one treble under the chain, 
four chain, turn, * two trebles separated by one 
x chain under two chain, two chain, two trebles sep- 
arated by one chain under same two chain, four 
% chain, turn, two trebles separated by one chain 
under two chain, two chain, one treble separated 
by one chain under two chain, four chain, turn, 
two trebles separated by one chain under two 
4 chain, two chain, two trebles separated by one 
ated “chain under same two chain, eight trebles, each 
enth “i separated by one chain under four chain at the 
ches 3 turn of second row, one double under four chain 


at the turn of first row, turn, * one double under 

last i) one chain, three chain, one double under the same 
© chain, repeat from last * six times more, two chain, 

two trebles separated by one chain under twochain 

4 of last row, two chain, two trebles separated by 


one =a one chain under same two chain, four chain, turn, 
ind, “i two trebles separated by one chain under two 
last We chain of last row, two chain, two trebles separated 
one i by one chain under same two chain, four chain, 
ind, “> turn, then repeat from first *. 


For the heading, three double trebles under 
four chain, keep the top loop on the hook, three 
§ double trebles under next four chain, keep the top 
_ loop of each on the hook, draw through all the 
VOL. Cx1,—6. 
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from the beginning of the row, working the fext. 
cluster of double trebles into the same chain, 
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WITH EMBROIDERY. ph Hs 
The foundation of the box is of cardboard, de! 

an old leather box that has become shabby may — 
easily be covered and made to appear quite new. 
The box is covered with dark purple velvet, em- 
broidered with gold thread and ‘silk. Four fe-~ 
peats of one pattern can be arranged for the top” 
of box, and the two may be alternated for the 
sides. The velvet is sewn to the box, and the ~ 
stitches are hidden with a silk and gold cord. 


, 
> 





Fig. 6. 





Fics. 6 AND 7.—WORK-POCKET. 4 

The pocket is of dark ruby satin; the border is” 
worked in long stitches with gold al olive silk 
upon a corded ribbon about an inch wide, as shown 
in Fig. 7. The satin is cut fifteen inches in iength 
and eight in width; it is lined with 
satin the same size; one end is turned up to form 


Fig. 7. 




















Spec che pik Os ore eget | 
pile Govsl the. cotners ; the embroidered ribbon is 


with a | fancy curtain binding. A monogram is 
idered on the flap with oe rapes silk. 





i i 8—BAG FOR SOILED FINE LINEN. 


The bag is of crash; it, measures thirty-four 


: Be: Siches in length and fifteen in breadth (this allows 


for @ turn-down hem of two and a half inches in 


; depth) ; the crash is folded and is sewn up at the 


edges, each side is ornamented with a cross-stitch 


" désign worked with three shades of olive and 
three of red crewel; a slide one inch in width is 


made in the hem, through which is runa red cord 


Se. \ finished with balis.of wool. 


wm 


2 
a 
a3 


| fastened when folded by straps of leather. 


Fig. 8. 
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Fic. 9.—CASE FOR TRAVELING-WRAPS, 
ETC. 
This case will be found most useful to travelers ; 
“the pockets are intended to hold brush and comb, 
small looking-glass, handkerchiefs, shawls, etc. It 





$s of crash, érnamented with a design in cross and 


long stitches worked with red crewel. The crash 


_ i§ Cut twenty-one inches in breadth, and one yard 

» in length ; one end is turned up ten inches to form 
2 pocket, and is fastened down by buttons and but- 
»  tonholes; the flaps measure ten inches in breadth 
and twelve inches in length, and are sewn to the 
‘sides above the pocket. The edges are bound 

_ with red braid; a piece of wood one inch in 


breadth, covered with crash, is sewn to the upper 
edge to keep the case in form when folded up; 
below this is attached the handle. The case is 
The 


\. monogram of the owner should be embroidered 
__ on the outside. 








: ie RE Se ae 
Fics. 10. AND 1 —-TRAY-COVER: © 

The cover is of fine diaper ; itis if four sq 
worked in cross and Italian stitch with red in 
cotton. A quarter of the design for the squ 
shown in Fig. 11. Each square is separated) 
an insertion of torchon lace, and the cover is fi 
ished by torchon lace. 

KNITTED ARTICLES FOR INFANTS,” 

(See Colored design in front of book.) ~ 
TOQUE FOR BABY BOY IN PINK SILK. 

This is an exceedingly pretty little hat, and easy 
to make. The crown is worked in double crochet 
exactly in the same manner as the hood, only the 
crown measures six inches across, and the last row 
is quite plain. Knit a strip of loop knitting, cast 
ing on twelve stitches, and sew on to the crown) 
Line with sarsanet, add a lace cap inside, and ie 
with pink strings. To make the toque, a little 
over three skeins of silk are needed. § 

BABY’S HOOD IN WHITE SILK, CROCHET AND 7 

KNITTING. he 

Crochet the crown. Bone needle No. 11. 





a chain of 3, make 2 double stitches in each chain,? 


the second always being the raised stitch, in th 
manner, work one double, then put the hook in 


the same chain stitch, and, éefore making another, 


double, make 4 chain stitches, then draw if 
through, and se on, 
be put in one chain, so long asa perfectly flat 


round is preserved. The crown should measure) 
from 4 to § inches across, end off. Begin again) 
in double crochet at the 24th stitch from where! 
you left off, and work exactly in the same manner, | 
double crochet and raised stitch, but now only) 


one in every stitch to form the head piece, taki 


care not to work the 24 stitches which are intended | 
for the curtain. End off at every row, and com.) 


mence at the beginning. Work in this manne 


6 or 8 rows, according to the size of hood re 
quired. When a sufficient number of rows have 
been worked, and without breaking off the arra! 
sene, work one row in treble crochet across the? 


nape of the neck, so as to allow the ribbon to 
through; end off, and begin at the same point th 


the trebles Commenced; but now work in alter) 


nate stitches of double crochet and raised loo 
stitch. Six rows will be sufficient. 


knitting. Use bone needle No. 


stitch), knit one, put pin in the next loop, a 
wind the arrasene three times round the pin 


the two fingers. Knit the stitch, the second row | 
plain knitting, then draw the loops into order,= 


Knit this border the entire round of the hood, 


taking care to ease it at the corners. The raised” 
stitch takes away from the otherwise flat appear 


ance of the crown and head-piece and 


Run a narrow ribbon through the treble stitche: y 


tie into a bow with ends; line with sarsanet. F 





Two or even 3 stitches may | 


The crochet 
part is now finished. The border is in looped” 
10, Cast on” 
loosely 12 stitches (knit the first and the Jast 
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y cap inside, with corded ribbon strings, 
and the result is exceedingly effective. This hood 
“takes from 4 to 5 skeins of silk. 
ze CROCHETED BOOTS IN SILK. 
| Little boots are crocheted in white silk arrasene 
go leg and instep, and in pink for the shoe. Use 
| a bone hook, No. 11, make a chain of 21, join and 
4 work a round in double crochet, then make 8 
» rounds of alternate double crochet and the raised 
stitch, end off. The instep requires 8 stitches; 
Fig. 9. 



































join and make 2 chain, work 4 double stitches, 
band 4 raised ones in each row. There must be 4 
Tows in the instep. Now join the pink, and cro- 
¢het 2 doubles in one loop. Work the round in 
Walternate double and raised stitch, always working 
itwo in the two corners of the instep; crochet 3 
founds of raised and double crochet, and two of 
plain double, end off. Turn the boot inside out, 
pand sew up, gathering the 10 toe stitches together, 








fasten the sole loosely, turn the boot back, and — 
draw into shape. Work a pretty border on the _ 
leg, such as one double and 4 treble in one loop, ~~ 
put the hook back, and work one single in the first 
stitch, make eight of these knobs, and the boot is - 
Ae 
of each color makes two pairs of boots. ; 
SCARF OF SILK TWO COLORS, 


forms the border; so there is exactly the same / 


amount of old gold as the blue. 
than an ounce skein of each color is required.” 
One skein of each might be made 'to answer by, 
making 5 trebles in the border, and not putting as 
many strands in the fringe. It would look almost — 
as well, Use wooden pins No. 8 or 6; caston 18 
stitches. It is knitted in the brioche stitch; make 
a stitch, silk over needle, slip one, knit. 


i 





A little more ©) 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

at gag Mal cation for 8 digunce, the Sale 
ete., es living at a distance, the 

the Pachion Department wil Neely erect 

ion ma ire it, wi ol 

an maecentage. for the "ime and. research required. 

abd pacosn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 


* heed rong Neonat, children’s wardrobes, man- 
be chosen with . veer? to dey sqnad 
i. erinane 


abe final. 
“fe 


wee indo or conan Nees 
ae aes part of the country or the os 


rections must be given. 
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PAPER PATTERNS. 


Weave made arrangements by which we are enabled 
of any costume or part of a costume 
eed foe fashions. We wish our readers and 
Saipderménd that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any pl place except directly from us, and for their con- 
we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
; a prices include postage. Be particular when 
to mention the article you desire, the number by 
is illustrated, and the month the magazine in 
+ 60 cents. 
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_ DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of seal brown cloth; 


* the underskirt is trimmed with a box-pleated quill- 


7 


| » fastened up the front with ribbon bows. 


t Ss 


_ felt trimmed with feathers. 


) ing, the overskirt is trimmed with a band of fur. 


he >. 2.—Walking dress of claret-colored cash- 


"mere and cloth, the skirt is of cashmere, the coat 


of cloth trimmed with rows of narrow braid and 
Hat of 


Bi: Fig. 3.—House dress of two shades of dark 


aa ‘ny 


_ gray silk, The underskirt and trimming is of the 
' darkest shade. The princess overdress is of the 


to shade plaited with satin; it is cut in points 
around the skirt, with scarf drapery of the darker 


_ silk. The neck is cut surplice. 
Fig. 4-—Evening dress of pink silk; the under- 


_ Skirt is formed of rows of white Spanish lace 


divided by puffs of silk. Overdress of silk trimmed 


Se ‘with a garland of roses. Pointed bodice; the 





nek ai Geciice sat Winmed wihfiowen. 
ish lace scarf draped across ‘the front and ti 
a large bow in the back. es 
Fig. 5.—Walking dress of dark green serge 
the underskirt is trimmed with a pinked-out~ roge 
quilling. The overdress is laid in box pleats, ¢ 
pointed in front, each pleat being trimmed with 
design in braiding; the back is draped. Th 
jacket is cut in pleats in the back, and is braide 
all over. Bonnet of velvet trimmed with feathe; 
Fig. 6.——Coat for boy of three years, made qj 
navy blue cloth with a deep cape. Hat of fe 
the color of coat. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
costume for lady, made of olive green cloth, th 
skirt is trimmed with a narrow kilted ruffle. Tight! 
fitting coat trimmed with a band of ‘plush arow 
the skirt, front, and pockets, the skirt is gathere 
on in the back, Velvet hat trimmed with featherg 

Fig. 3.—Visite for lady, made of black cloth 
trimmed with escalier or step plush. The wid 
sleeves, back and front, are ornamented with 
embroidery. A rich fringe edges the sleeves, 
forms a collar, Cords and ornaments of passe 
menterie trim the back. 

Fig. 4.—Mantle of beige or dark-green ladig 
cloth, trimmed with chenille tassels, and velve 
The fronts take the form of a mantelet, and hati 
revers, and the muff is of the same material. H 
of beaver, to match the cloak trimmed with velv. 
and long feather. 

Fig. 5.—Cloak made of embossed velvé 
trimmed with a band of fur, fur collar and chenill 
ornaments. 

Fig. 6.—Cloak made of black satin damask 
trimmed with plush, on which are raised cheni 
balls. Marabout trimming borders both collar a 
sleeves. The basque is open to the waist, an 
large chenille rosettes mark the commencemen 
of the sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Silver pin with large balls upon it. 

Fig. 8.—Hair-pin of tortoise shell with thre 
balls upon the top. 

Fig. 9.—Fancy comb for the hair, with thre 
bands of silver filagree at the top. 

Fig. 10.—Gold pin with bars and balls upon) 
the ends. 

' Fig. 11 and 12.—Walking costume made of 
fancy tweed or serge. The skirt is kilted and 
scarf tunic, the straight way of the material form 
a full drapery at the back. Jacket bodice cut awa 
below the waist, with two buttons in the back, 
Pockets and cuffs of the same material, ornamented 
with machine stitching. Round cape and collar 
of grenat velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Muff mado of brown plush, trimmed’ 
with lace, ribbon bow, and dog’s head. ‘ 

Fig. 14.—Fashionable style of making sleev¢s 
with lace cuff, . 
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front t, and fastened across with straps. 

>) Fig. 16.—Paletot for girl of five years, made of 

é, blue cloth, braided in soutache. The 

is cut out in tabs as a battlement. Collar 

id sleeves are also braided. Beaver hat trimmed 

with velvet and ornaments. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Back and front view of lady’s 
| walking dress made of sapphire blue cloth. The 
‘g underskirt is bordered with a band of fur deeper 

in front than the back, headed by braiding in 
~ soutache ; scarf drapery in front, looped in the 
__ back. Jacket trimmed with fur braiding and 
‘eg frog buttons. 
af Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of din- 
ae dress made of garnet satin and ottoman silk. 
pie skirt is trimmed with three narrow satin 
y gs. The skirt in the back is of the satin 
ited, and the long fans of the Princess bodice 
are box-plaited. The square overskirt in front is 
bordered with an embroidered band, and has an 
" Be abroidered skirt above edged with fringe. The 
evershaped opening to the bodice is surrounded 
with an embroidered band. The collar is em- 

— forms a point, and the sleeves, that are 

“¢lose fitting to the elbow, terminate with a tulle 
puffing and velvet band. 
De Fig. 21.—Fancy dress for little girl (Neapolitan 
| Fisherwoman). The skirt is of blue cashmere, 
"apron of white linen, trimmed with band of red 

§ linen. Bodice of white nansook muslin with short 

puffed sleeves, with over bodice of black velvet. 

- Red bandeau with white net scarf. 

Fig. 22.—Peasant costume for little boy. Pants 
’ of red, blue, and gray striped linen; the coat and 
B waistcoat are red striped linen. Gray felt hat, en- 
| gircled by a red band. Lace cravat and ruffles. 
§ Fig. 23.—Coat for child of three years, made of 

~~ plush, trimmed with fancy cords and buttons; 

~ large beaver hat. 

"Fig. 24.—Suit for boy of five years; short pants 
) and gathered blouse made of dark blue cloth. 
» Fig. 25.—Suit for child of three years, made of 

‘tweed, trimmed with braid of a darker shade. 
| Long waistcoat buttoned down the centre; kilted 

skirt. 

Fig. 26.—Fashionable glove wrinkled upon the 

arm, with turned over cuff. 
7 Fig. 27.— Ring composed of seven hoops, 
coming with an owl’s head in gold, with precious 
es for eyes. 

Fig. 28.—Lace pin composed of three owl’s 
heads in gold. 

) Figs. 29 and 30.—Front and back view of 

» lady’s house dress, made of blue ottoman silk, 
"damassé and cashmere. The skirt is trimmed 

_ with narrow kiltings, headed by turrets and pufis, 

/ above this, fine shirring. The tabliers are of 
cashmere. Bodice of damassé, trimmed with 
4 ce and jet. 





Fig. 31.—Bonnet of garnet velvet, tri 


with feathers and satin ribbon. 
Fig. 32—Hat of myrtle-green felt, trix 
with ribbon, fastened witha fancy —— - 
of green feathers at the side. , . 
Fig. 33.—Bonnet made of brown and gold / 
chenille and velvet, trimmed with feathers. 
Fig. 34.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
different colored roses and feathers. ee 
. The diagram pattern is for a dress for a 
of eight years, made of cashmere, trimmed se F 
ficelle embroidery. The pattern consists of f 
pieces, front and skirt combined, half of t 
collar, half of sleeve, panier. 


CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. <7 ee 

Formerly one new style of fabric sufficed to oe - 
cupy one entire season; now it is deemed indis: ~ 
pensable to have twenty, forty, a hundred; be. ee 
sides which, these must be combined so as to ‘con e 
stantly vary the effects they are capable of wos “oul 
ducing, for every thing must be new, trimmir a 
and accessories, and the thousand and one-com- © 
binations of cut, shape and color. Happily, that ag 
which exists always contains the germ of what is. e 
to be, and certain logical deductions follow; as — 
matter of course, even in the department of fancy. — 
The season which comes to an end reveals a 
about that which is to succeed. ee? 

We have spoken several times of the great sus. a 
cess of embroidery in all styles, and few, if any, ~ 
elegant toilets for the winter are made up without 4 
embroidery forming some part of the trimming: 
Braiding is also exceedingly fashionable, but 
braiding as it was understood some years ago; re 
is now required to be essentially fanciful and ~ 
unique in its style and composition, as also in the 
way in which it is arranged upon the costume. 
For pretty morning costumes, such as one wears 
for general use, the braiding is disposed in a deep 
border over the skirt—this border being com- 
posed of narrow tabs placed upwards and very 
close together, rather than of arabesques running 
into one another. The braidwork upon the 
bodice is arranged after the style of a & 
jacket, with brandebourgs of round cord and olive 
shaped buttons. The style of braiding ; 


finished with fringe, provided the tabs are whe 
quite close together; you then leave the end# of 
the braid hanging the length you wish the 

to be; you then fasten it off firmly at the edge o 
the material and unravel it; which forms ie 
pretty and effective frizzled fringe. 

Black silk or mohair soutache, is used for braid. 
ing upon all dark colored as well as black goods; 
it may be round or flat, according to taste. Many | © 
persons prefer the shades to match, and for ut 
own taste we agree with them; for light colors the 








‘A complete costume of sea blue cloth, braided 


“Mew 
‘with amadon colored braid, is both unique and 


~ elegant. 


et Upon. seeing the elegant outside wraps used for 


a ne ‘midwinter, in most instances nearly as long as the 


Pe 
7 Ses 
A 
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_ skirts, a novice would naturally suppose that the 


‘dresses worn with such wraps would be plain, but 
such is not the case, as they are sovery warm that 
they are insupportable in a heated room or build- 
: ‘ing, hence are thrown off, so that the dress beneath 
"is exposed to view in all its splendor. Short skirts 
are worn altogether in the street, and in fact also 


7 for the house, but the demi and full trains are 


allowable. Many persons declare that they should 
‘only be worn by young and slender persons, who 
have pretty feet and ankles to show. This would be 
_ a very good rule if the average could follow it, but 
as we all enjoy comfort and are not all blessed 


_ with pretty feet, it is a rule that we think it would 


be foolish to adopt. Ladies inclined to grow stout 
"ean easily adopt a dress suited to their size without 
_~ having to always be burdened by carrying a long 
- dress around. A very good costume for a large 


. person is both rich and severe in style, and consists 


of the front of the dress being formed in a plastron 


- om the body, and an apron on the skirt. The 


_ » bedice is pointed, and from this proceeds a long, 
” square train at the back. This separate body and 


Sy 


_ train is a new thing this winter, and can be worn 
with different skirts, as the skirt, in its turn, can be 
‘worn with other kinds of corsages. The train is 
made so that it can be looped up if desirable. A 
cord may edge round the point of the dress and 
‘be tied in front, whether the train falls its whole 
Jength, or if it be tucked up at the back. 

It is said. that hats and bonnets, like cloaks, are 


_ either monstrously large or ridiculously small. 


“Only afew moderate sized models are shown, for 
extremes are preferred. Eccentric hats after 


' . Parisian ideas are made very large, of light kid, 


- 
— 


ox 
eg 
ce 


trimmed with bottle green velvet, a large dark 
Silver buckle and a plume of shaded leather 


» colored feathers. A favorite hat is the Robespierre, 


which has a high pointed crown, with a wide 
_brim, upturned on one side, on which is placed a 
tuft of feather tips, and a wide band encircles the 
“¢rown, with a clasp in front as large as a waist 
“clasp. Very stylish is a hat of silver gray velvet, 
trimmed with a ‘arge claret and green bird and a 
torsade of green velvet and gray feathers. Soft 


_ crowns are again in style for the small bonnets or 


¢capotes, and very becoming is one in dark, rich 


* velvet, a kind of red, with brim of ruched gold 


and white lace and an aigrette of pink feathers; 
for trimming, velvet strings tied at one side. 


_ Handsome seal bonnets are trimmed -with fall of 
/ seal, bege feathers, and antique silver buckles. 


Curious morning bonnets are small capotes 
of Carmelite cloth, with a simple rosette of 
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velvet, with inside brim shirring of garnet vél 
and a border of large balls around the } 
Two-faced strings, gros-grain and velvet, are. 
under the chin, and the bonnet is elabora 
trimmed with a changeable wing and breast ¢ 
tropical bird, and clusters of bronze and g 

tips and plumes, 

Lace ties worn around the throat are 
sometimes fastened on the left side by a 
cluster of satin ribbon loops. Fur capes are nig 
made to reach almost to the waist, and contin c 
down the front and round the upper part of th 
skirt. They have the appearance of a short ff 
mantle, cut out at the back to show waist. Ve 
small muffs of black and gold chenille are 6 
mented with lace and aigrettes. The novelty ig i 
the shape of a large heart. It is of ruby velv 
is pierced with a diamond arrow, and is decorate; 
with a cluster of red ‘roses and quillings of 
lace. One authority says that colored stocki 
for the day, white silk for the evenings, with ¢ 
ored shoes to match the dress, while for home % 
ceptions it is ev regle for the hostess to wear bla 
satin boots or slippers, with black silk stockii 
Long gloves are still popular, and those in mow 
quetaire shape come in suede and kid. Ne 
feeding bibs for young children are made 
large and square in shape. Upon them, in og 
line embroidery, such mottoes may be seen 
“For a good child,” “Do not eat too much 
“ Be neat at the table,” “Fold your napkin,” aj 
other equally suggestive hints for table mann 

While speaking of the little ones, we mp 
give some hints for their winter wardrobes, tha 
have been crowded out in previous months by lat 
of room. Great varieties of materials are bei 
used for outside wraps for children; but, for 
that, cloth, trimmed in various ways, predon 
ates, richer materials being left more to 
elders. However, exquisite little coats, warm am 
comfortable, are made of plush and velvet, li 
with wadded satin, and trimmed with handse 
buttons generally inlaid with silver or moth 
pearl. The redingote style predominates for b 
children’s dresses and outside garments 
winter. A good example of a redingote for a gi 
of twelve years is of dark bottle green cloth 
double-breasted to the hips, but below this 
long skirts are added, and fastened on the 
the buttonholes are concealed, and this gives f 
garment the effect of being loosely closed wi 
fastenings. The double-breasted part is cle 
and ornamented with two rows of handsome sill 
buttons; a long cloth cape covers the 
and the collar; the cuffs and pockets are of 
to match the cloth. 

A favorite model for younger girls of six® 
seven years, is of dark brown, or gray, fancy clow 
made very long and quite concealing the dres 
the three seams are open behind and filled 1 


Bias. 
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in ‘satin pleatings, the front being plain and 


wible-breasted ; a belt of cloth, starting from the 

ms under the arms, fastens in front with a large 

, and a wide cape collar ends in two large 

es in front. The skirts below the belt fall 

stened, and two large, square pockets are 
at the sides, 

Little children’s cloth outdoor garments are 
generally much pleated, both for boys and girls. 
One for a little girl of four, of very pale gray 

» cloth, is pleated all down the hack, and is edged 
a » with a wide bias band of gray velvet which edges 
‘the pleats also. It buttons on the left in front 
% _ with large metal buttons, and a belt made of three 
pleats passes over the pleats behind, secured by a 

| yelvet strap; it passes under the side piece, re- 

q ‘appears under the arms, and fastens in-front with 
"Ya velvet buckle. A large gray velvet cape covers 


| the shoulders, the pockets and cuffs are also of 
To wear with this pretty littie coat there 


© qelvet. 

© should be a gray felt hat, lined with velvet, and 

| trimmec with gray feathers. Boys’ winter cloaks 

i. are very much like those worn by little girls of the 

" same age, that is, at least for boys in skirts, and 

very yery young boys in short pants. A very stylish 

2 t coat for all boys under twelve years, how- 

; “44 ever, is the Directoire redingote, in great.favor at 

"present in Paris, It is straight, made of checkered 

’ gray cloth, with a stitched band down the front, 

: in which are the button-holes, five in number, to 

fasten it. The shoulders are covered with a cape 

) very open in front, and over this is a Directoure 

| collar, all stitched at the edge. A cap or toque 

¥ of gray or black felt looks very well with this 

Goat, trimmed with black silk pompons, and a 
©) black silk ribbon. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORI D. 
| New Year calls have become a settled custom, 
| and there are few ladies now that do not let their 
| gentlemen friends know that they are home upon 
©) that day; not that any invitations are formally 
b> 3 sent out, for such is not the case, but an invitation 
' ¢an be given in many different forms. If there are 
ladies in the family, it is easy to remark, “I re- 
4 ¢eive at New Year.” This fact they are supposed 
» to communicate to the gentlemen, and so on to 
seed friends. If a lady does not receive, a small 
basket is hung on the bell of the door; cards 
__ bearing the name of the guests calling are depos- 
q ‘ited in this. It prevents any useless ringing at 
| the door, and conveys the intelligence of the 
® ladies not receiving, as plainly as any answer to 
| the interrogation. Ladies usually receive in full 
evening costume, with darkened rooms, brilliantly 
| lighted by gas and. candles—where there are a 
 Mumber of young ladies in the family this is very 
generally practiced; but where the ladies are 
_ married, or plainer in their tastes, many prefer at- 
- > tring themselves in a rich dinner dress, and re- 


. 
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ceiving ina less formal manner, without h in ae 


daylight excluded, and not resorting to art 
light until necessity compels it. Fashion alloy 
as wide a margin in the style of entertainm 
provided. In the old times, when New 
rather formed an exception in receiving calls, 
most elaborate entertainments were provided, an 
the hostess felt deeply hurt if each one of her 
guests did not partake of the ample banquet pi 
vided. As that was impossible, and if for 4 
other reason occupied too much time at eae b 
house, fashion decreed that a change should big 
stituted, and less elaborate entertainments pro- 
vided. So, although many still cling to the 
custom, and cannot provide too much for ther 
freshment of their guests, the largest number | as 
ply provide sandwiches, oysters, coffee, and choc 
late. These should be placed in a room Pie 
ing or near to the parlor, and the guests invited 1 
partake. The rooms should be decorated 4 
evergreens, with bright holly berries peeping ot 2 
from the wealth of green; natural flowers cam be > 
placed everywhere, while growing plants, 4 
luxuriant foliage, form a pleasing background at 
the end of the room, around the windows and ii 
the corners. Calls commence in the morning, a 
continue until late in the evening; for when” 
gentleman has a long visiting list it is almoct fm; 
pessible for him to get through his: list unless t * 
commences early and continues late. Where - fc 
number of ladies receive together (which is be- 
coming a very general practice) their gentlém 
friends agree to reach the house at.a certain -he 
in the evening, and finish the day by dancing th 
German, music being provided by the hostess, and 
a lively time is apt to follow. After or before @ 
dancing commences a handsome suppet is Se 
where all the delicacies of the season are given. 
Very handsome favors are provided for the ~~ 
dance, and as it is the holiday season, these fornt 
gifts to the guests that are of real value, not the ~~ 
pretty trifles that are usually given at such dances; ] 


Gold slippers Suitable to wear as charms upon a 4 
watch chain ‘ 


bracelet, fans of delicate workman: 
ship, bric-a-brat, ornaments for wear or ———e 
form some of the articles given. Of course ‘ 
plainer articles can be given if desired, but as the 
guests assembled are usually relatives or very inti- ~ 
mate friends, the hostess usually considers it . 
good opportunity to give a gift suitable to the sea- 
son. Flowers are always pretty and atrractive, | 
and quaint baskets filled with the choicest products ~ 
of the fields are greatly in favor; these are of 
course forced in green houses, and it costs as 
much, and more, to have a basket filled with the ~” > 
ordinary clover as it does with the choicest roses y 
field flowers are equally in demand, and lilacs ~ 
form one of the choicest decorations for the holiday 
season. Fashion's decrees must be followed, bi 
we think to cause winter flowers to bloom in sum 
mer, and vice versa, is not to add to tn 
beauty. With wishes fora Happy New Year to 
our old and many new readers for 1883, 
ASHION. 
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aeeanencr FOR TWELVE PERSONS. 
Coffee, chocolate, tea, 
Home-made bread, 
Rolls, Yorkshire breakfast cakes, 
Fish, 
Minced fowl, stewed kidney, 
Grilled bacon, 
Poached eggs, savory eggs, 
Toast, watercress, ' 
Butter, 
xy Fruit. 
Breakfast is a meal that sometimes receives less 
thought than it deserves in the arrangement of a 
All the attention appears, in some 
"cases, to be devoted to the dinner, lunch, and 
. But nothing denotes a _ well-ordered 
hold more than seeing a nicely laid and well- 
< amnee breakfast oie. Few sights can be 


“ished with green parsley, breakfast cakes, fish, 
inced fowl, poached eggs, and other delicacies, 


~~ HOME-MADE BREAD. 
Three pints of milk, 
Two ounces of yeast, 
Ten pounds of flour, 
One ounce of salt. 
Make the milk lukewarm, put in the yeast and 
ent flour to make a batter; set to rise; then, 
the sponge is ready, mix in sufficient flour 
ak wit to make a firm dough. Let the dough 
tise, then make into loaves weighing about two 
pound, and bake in a hot oven one hour and a 
half. 


. BREAKFAST ROLLs. 


i These are made from the same dough. Break 
? off pieces three ounces in weight, roll them round, 
i t them to raise, then bake in a hot oven twenty 


YORKSHIRE BREAKFAST CAKES. 
isieciave, —One pint of milk, 

fe One ounce of yeast, 

Three ounces of white sugar, 
Two eggs, 
Four ounces of butter, 

z Two pounds of flour. 

“Make the milk lukewarm, stir in three ounces of 
flour, sugar, and yeast. Set in a warm place to 
rise. When it has risen, rub the butter into the 
a flour, break in the eggs, and mix to a firm dough. 
~ When this is light, break into Pieces weighing 


- flat. Let them rise a short time before baking. 


_ 


on: ‘They can be served either hot or toasted. 





Ingredients.—Shad, 
A lump of butter, 


Pepper, 
Salt, 


Clean the shad, and split down the back, 
and dry carefully, season well with salt and pep 
and place on the gridiron to broil. Havea 
lump of, butter melted. As soon as the fish i 
removed from the fire, pour the butter over the fj 


on the dish and serve very hot. The dish should 


be garnished with parsley. 
¢ MINCED FowL. 

Ingredients.—Some cold roast fowl, 

Salt, 

Four ounces of lean ham, 

Pepper, 

A little grated nutmeg, 

A small can of mushrooms, 

One pint of milk, 

Two pounds of potatoes mashed, ~ 
Cut the meat off the fowl; place the bones in | 
saucepan, add the milk, the liquor from ¢ 


mushrooms, and seasoning of pepper and salt, Ig 
simmer for ten minutes; strain off the liquor intog 


saucepan. Mince the fowl, ham, and mushrog 


fine, place in the sauce, add a little grated nutmeg 


mash the potatoes, line a pie-dish with them, p 
the mincé in the centre and bake fifteen minu 
in a hot oven. Serve very hot in the pie-dish 
another dish ; garnish with parsley. 
WATERCRESS, 
Ingredients,—Watercress, 
Salt. 


Well wash and pick them, piace them round 
dish or plate, with a cellar of salt in the centre. 


BuTTeER. 
Serve the butter in small plates, Garnish 
parsley. 
Fruit. 
Apples, 
Oranges, 
Grapes, 
Bananas, 


Arrange in a fancy basket or dish, and place 
the centre of the table. Leaves and flowers can be 


arranged around it, or they can be placed in ts 
vases to stand at either end of the table. 
COFFEE. 
Ingredients.—Six ounces of coffee, 
Three pints of boiling water, 


One and a half pints of boiling milk 
To make coffee enough to fill eight cups, take si 


ounces of toffee ground and made hot over t 


fire, pour over this three pints of boiling water; 
let it stand five minutes. Strain through a clot 


into the coffee-pot or urn. Serve with the 
a pint and a half of boiling milk, 
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STEWED KIDNEY. 
jents.—One beef kidney, 
A small piece of butter, 
Flour two tablespoonfuls, 
Salt, 
Pepper, 
Two cups water, 
Re Worcester sauce. 
» Cut up the kidney fine, first having scalded it and 
wmoved all the fat, put it into a saucepan with a 
. > small piece of bntter. When it has become a little 
" brown, add about half a breakfast cup of water, 
season to taste, and let it stew gently two hours. 
_ Thicken with, a little flour, add some Worcester 
sauce, and serve very hot. 


i GRILLED BACON. 
) Ingredients. —Bacon, 
Mashed potatoes, 
White pepper. 
ut the bacon into thin slices, place on the 
gridiron, and cook quickly ; when cooked dust with 
Z white pepper, and roll up in the shape of corks. 
i perve in a bed of mashed potatoes very hot. 


POACHED Ecos. 
p Ingredients. —Eggs, 
a Boiling water, 
‘ Toasted bread, 
Salt, 
Tablespoonful vinegar, 
Butter. 
Half fill a frying-pan with boiling water, add a 
inch of salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
k the eggs separately into a cup, pour them 
Birefully into the water whilst boiling, keeping 
© the cup over it for a second to shape the white. 
) Do the same with each egg, adding a little more 
water, if necessary, to covef the egg. Remove 
nny with a slice, drain for one minute; serve 
© on buttered toast. Two and a half minutes will be 
| sufficient time to cook them. 


Rs Savory Eccs. 
: Ingredients —Five eggs, 
k Pepper, 
Salt, 
a Thyme, 
ey Onion, 
i Two ounces of butter. 
x _ Break five eggs into a dish, add a pinch of pepper, 
_ salt, and a little chopped thyme. Beat them well 
x E hogether, rub a small pan twice with an onion, 
|) place in it two ounces of fresh butter, let boil ; 
B. when boiling pour in the eggs; stir quickly until 
~ cooked about four minutes, turn on to a hot dish, 
x and serve immediately. 


Wa 


Toast. 
“Ingredients, —Bread, 
I Butter. 
| Cut the bread from stale loaves, toast quickly be- 
* fore a clear fire, stand in a rack a few minutes, 
- then butter. . 


intrihinli te 

Boiling water. 
Sufficient for each..cup, one fenspinds 
the pot very dry and warm, place in the tea, and 
let it remain in the warm pot before pouring ¢ bi er 
the boiling water; pour out a little of the tea, anc ; 
then put it back into the pot. Let it ‘stand. 
minutes before serving. 


CHOCOLATE, 

Ingredients.—Four ounces of chocolate, 

Water, 

One quart of milk, 

Teaspoonful of arrowroot. — 
Place four ounces of chocolate in a little wai 
and let it stand on the fire five minutes ; add a 
spoonful of arrowroot dissolved ina little water, @ j 
one quart of boiling milk, stir it over the fire: intif 
it boils, and then let it boil fifteen minutes. Serv 
in a hot water jug. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Teacupful of tapioca, 

Apples, 

Cinnamon, 

Sugar. 
A teacupful of tapioca soaked in lukewarm 
till soft, slice apples in thin pieces, enough 
nearly fill your baking-dish, pour over it the’ 
ioca and a little ground cinnamon, and a pinch 
salt. Bake slowly for two hours. Eat with sug 
and cream, 


ALMOND PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—One pound sweet almonds, ° 
Half a dozen bitter prises 5 
Half a lemon, 


Quarter of a pound of batter, 
Four eggs, 
One gill of cream, 
One ounce of sifted sugar, = 7 
Two ounces of pulverized sug, Se 
Flavoring extracts. 
Take one pound of sweet almonds, half a 
r bitter almonds, a quarter of, a pound of b 
half a lemon, four eggs, one ounce of sifted 
one gill of sweet cream, two ounces of pt 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flavoring 
Blanch the almonds, and pound them in a me tar, 
moisten with cold water until they make a si 
paste; warm the butter and work it into the aly 
mond paste; add the other ingredients, using 
yolks only. of the eggs well-beaten. Butter 
pudding-dish, and pour the mixture in. Bake 
a moderate oven until brown, and set to ¢c 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
the pulverized sugar and juice of half a lem 
Spread over the pudding, and set in a mo 
oven until brown. Serve cold with sweet 





or cream and sugar. 





_ “ornament long used as an emblem of love. 





‘How AMUSEMENES 71 AND Juvenne DEPARTHEN'E, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
A BROOM. 

The handle of the broom consists of two words, 
~ seventeen letters each. One of these 
is the name popularly given to a modern philoso- 
_ pher who supports vague theories; the other is a 





The head of the broom is constructed of four 


a bors, two of which contain four letters, and two 


_ of but three letters each. They signify—rather 


¥y sharp; a shade of color; an exclamation of re- 


buke; an act of manufacture to which ladies are 
addicted. The broom is tied with the name of a 
wind instrument. It is constructed of two words 
- Of fourteen letters each, which mean—the follower 
of d system based solely upon authority, and an 
The 
ome as it should be, is graced with conquest. 
“A DUST-PAN. 

» The form of this domestic utensil is constructed 
_ very properly entirely of the proper names of 





hint that one of the names is the very brief 
very beautiful one given to his only daughter, by 
great but unhappy poet, who ranks among the di 
tinguished modern English authors. 
A FUNNEL. 9 
The words all begin and end with the s; 
letter, which is a consonant. 4 
EP PF FF 
* * 


+ - 
Commencing with the longest, they may be d 
fined :—The resident of a famous Italian city; th 
science of conducting ships; the act of denying; 


a portion of every day; the most important part) 


Bg 


of every language, and a woman devoted to a re) 
ligious life. 4 
A DIAMOND. 
The central lines express a period of time ne 
attracting particular attention. 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ + 
a 


sy 
a 
Read across the lines express : 
1. An essential part of every joke. 
2. A favorite article of dress. 
3- A method of describing time with accuracy, 
4. What is usually warm within, and cold with- 
out. 
5. What is now generally well attended to, 
6. A metallic compound. 
7. Is not found until the end of January, 
yet is the beginning of the year. 
ENIGMA. 
Entire, I’m seen at every meal, 
Both morning, noon and night; 
A treasure thieves are apt to steal 
And put us in sad plight. 
Behead me—then the meal you spoil 
And put your cook in fright ; 
To take away is still your toil, 
See what has oft shown your might. 
A HOLIDAY RECIPE. 


fe 


Take two each of the vowels ¢,¢ and y, and im 


termix them properly and judiciously with 
each of d, 7, 2,5 and w, and the compound 


“s 
4 


be found to be generally relished by everybody, 


and enjoyed with particular gusto by the childre 
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, TIGGER. Christmas Cross. 

4 fie this running game the leader or “ It” is dig- 

d with the title of « Tigger,” and should be 

sen by some method of popular election, In 

next place must be selected some good base 

"known as “Barley.” The players are then ranged 

~ in line fronting Barley, but at a considerable dis- 

tance, allowing scope for a good run. Tigger lastly 

" takes position at a certain specified distance behind 

» the line of players. Tigger has the right of giv- 

‘ing the signal, at which the line breaks for Barley, 

re * Tigger in hot pursuit. Any player touched or 

‘ étigged” by the Tigger before reaching Barley 
' must assume his office. . 

» When thecompany is large several Tiggers may 

be chosen to serve at the same time. 
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Double-headed Arrow. 
” THE MAGIC MENAGERIE. ne Le 
4 A person disguised as a witch, wizard, or fortune- BR Cc 
_ teller, upon being duly announced, enters the ALEXANDRIA 
'poom, and after boasting of the possession of re U 
4 markable powers, declares himself or herself to be oO oN 
; % ‘able to exhibit to any applicant such animal as R A 
i may be asked for. If any quest has the temerity 
a to put the magician to the proof, he is offered a A Critical Question. 
© Plate of cakes, and warned, in an imposing manner, OR S.ET 
‘that much depends upon his choice. When the NION 
4 ' selection is made, the Wizard makes sundry mys- 
' terious passes over the cake, and then with great hein: 
‘solemnity exclaims: “Take this morsel to the 
_ corner of this dwelling and eat it. Upon thy re- 
turn thou shalt see—what thou shalt see.” When 
the victim returns he is told that the whole con- 
tents of the magic menagerie is open to him—if 
he"has obeyed the command and eaten—the cor- 
ner of the house! 


THE FORT 


| Isa simple game furnishing exercise for active 
| boys. Two leaders are chosen, who in turn select 
their comrades for their respective armies. When 
the roll is full, one party takes possession of some 
elevated mound, or any circumscribed space. A 
block of pavement marked by a chalk line serves 
» the purpose. The party holding this Fort are 
» then attacked by the besieging foe. Each party 
| can seize and capture any enemy that can be 
' drawn across the line of demarcation, and when 
x fairly thus drawn across, he must submit to be led 
away into captivity and left in security under his 
word of honor. Any one who falls upon his 
knees or drops may be claimed by his own com- 
tades promptly, and taken away into safety as 
“wounded.” The roll-call of captives, wounded, 
and survivors may be properly called at the close, 
but the game is really orily a rough scramble, 
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a TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ We do not answer correspondents through the 
Boox. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
: OUR STEEL PLATE 
ae Strates a scene laid in Chapter II. of Sir 
- . Walter Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. It may be 
| Stated as the second interview of Major Bridge- 
orth with his little daughter, whose mother died 
“in giving it birth. That sad event had made the 
Major discontented, and in gloomy foreboding he 
ked for the early death of the child also. In 
scene depicted so faithfully by Mr. Darley, 
Iady Peveril has had the child brought to her 
<0 and as he holds her in his arms the con- 
Rug emotions of doubt and hope are vividly re- 
! a “flected i in the father’s face. 
ee aA 
"> The mammoth colored fashion plate is full of 
" @ yariety of pretty dresses suitable for house and 
wear, while the fashion pages have designs 
~ suitable for a complete toilet. 
tS ‘The work department has numerous pretty arti- 
q + Suitable for the holidays, while the colored 
novelty page cannot fail to please all mothers. 
The diagram pattern is of a dress suitable for a 
» Tittle girl. ° 


< gre 


IT WILL PAY 


. To raise a club of five subscribers, when you get 
er © we copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, and 
) Six Engravings, for your trouble. Don’t you think 
be ‘ao will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of ten subscribers, for 

a free copy of the Lapy’s Book for one year, Ten 

a vings, and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 

Bett it will ? 

It will pay to raise a club of fifteen ‘subscribers, 

for 4 free copy of the Lapy’s Book, Fifteen En- 

; and a handsome Portfolio. Don’t you 
BS ke it will ? 

: And when you are offered a free copy of the 

~ Lapy’s Book for one year, the entire set of Twenty 

Ry So Ragravings, and a handsome Portfolio, for a club of 

Poy ny subscribers, don’t you think that it will pay ? 

There is another thing worth considering. You 

ate not asking your friends to ‘subscribe to a 

“2 - worthless publication ; but to a high-class magazine 

» =the oldest in the country—not sensational—pure 

‘in its moral tone—instructive in its Fashion De- 

nt—reliable in its Recipes for cooking and 

ts for the table; rich in its Fashion Illustra- 

ee and unexcelled in its Monthly Steel Plate 

wings; amusing and instructive in its Puzzles 

Games for the young folks, and a reliable 

in its Architectural Models for artistic 

In fine, you can safely claim that every 

“subscriber will get the full money value of his 

"subscription i in the general contents of the Lapy’s 





Book, and that it wil? pay the subscriber to ta 
it, and the club raiser to work for it. : 


LOOK! PREMIUMS TO CLUB RAISER! 
One copy, one year . . $20 
Two copies and 1 engraving to club raiser. 39 
Three copies and 2 engravings to club raiser . 

Four copies and 3 engravings to club raiser . 3 6 

For a club of Five, with a remittance of . . 10 

we will give one free copy of the Lady’ s 
Book for one year, and any 6 of the en- 
gravings the club raiser may select. ‘ 
For a club of Ten, with a remittance of . . 18 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 
for one year, 10 engravings, and a hand. 
some portfolio. . 
For a club of Fifteen, with a remittance of . 27 69 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 
for one year, 15 engravings, and a hand- 
some portfolio. 
For a club of Twenty, with a remittance of 33 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book 
for one year, the entire 20 engravings, and 
a handsome —. 





OUR Beek TABLE. 


From Gro. W. HARLAN & Co., New York 
through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. | 
THE MODERN HAGAR. A drama. 2 ve 

By Chas. M. Clay. d 

In very good English, we have here a story ful) 
of quiet home-life, stirring war-scenes, jarring poli- 
tics, love, hate, discord, peace, so uniquely inter- 
woven that the reader must needs read the two 
volumes through in increasing interest to the end.) 
Mr. Clay shows considerable genius for the wo 
he has undertaken, and has produced a novel of a 
very high order of merit; but his political sentix 
ments might be expunged without marring the 
beauty of his work. The typography and binding” 
are, as is usual with the “ Kaaterskill Series, 
worthy of praise for their elegance. 


A WHIMSICAL WOOING. By Anton Gila” 


Barrili. From the Italian by Clara Bell. 

This is an amusing romance of Italian coloring” 
and characteristics, which may be read in fifteen” 
minutes. The translation is smooth and flowing. 
“A Whimsical Wooing,” like Barrili’s previous” 
novel, “The Eleventh Commandment,” leaves 4/ 
very pleasant impression on the reader’s mind as? 
he lays down the book. 


From Marcus WarD & Co., New York. 
ABROAD (For children). By Thomas Crane 
and Ellen Houghton. 4 
This is a companion book to “ At Home,” pre- 
viously noticed in the Lady’s Book. The story is. 
told in smoothly running rhymes, and each 








ginal nad Cogan Salctod tiated, | 


'«trip” is a journey from London to Paris, 

hrough Normandy, supposed to be made by 

a sh children, It will prove none the less en- 

wable to American boys and girls, that its scenes 

se all pictures of foreign lands. “ Abroad ” will 
wove a very acceptable anne, present. 


hanes M. L. Horo’: & Co., New York, 
Worough E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, 

a H: ITS CARES AND CULTURE. By 
a J. Mortimer Granville. 
©) We are not prepared to say that the average 
“a ican parent needs any such instruction:as is 
“forded in this book. The author’s quasi indorse- 
ment of stimulants, in drink, is sufficient to con- 
Memn the book as a guide. 


| From Fowier & We ts, New York, through 
11 B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
MFORTY YEARS IN PHRENOLOGY. By 
© Nelson Sizer. 
"We have here a very entertaining narrative 
Ymnning through a period of forty years, and em- 
meing a good deal of territory), not only of the 
e elopment of Phrenology in the United States, 
"hut of the every-day experience of a wide-awake 
and conscientious lover of that science. The book 
: a wide circulation, whether the author’s 
faith in the science of Phrenology is worthy of re- 
“spect or otherwise. 


| TRAITS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By 
» Geo. W. Bungay. 
» Mr. Bungay had a difficult task to select his 
"group of “ Representative Men,” not in knowing 
»much who to write about, as to know who to 
eave out of his gallery of celebrities; and his se- 
Mections are ail very excellent. Among those 
ketched are the following: James Russell Low- 
ell, Theodore Thomas, Wendell Phillips, Henry 
"Ward Beecher, Rev. Dr. John Hall, Henry W. 
ongfellow, Thurlow Weed, William M. Evarts, 
"Gyrus W. Field, Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas C. 
A — Edwin Booth, Elihu Burritt, R. H, Stod- 
lard, Eastman Johnson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
; Charles J. Folger, Frederick Douglass, Henry 
Bergh, Samuel R. Wells, Rufus Choate, Elbert S. 
) Porter, C. F. Deems, Sir John A. MacDonald, Rev. 
a Swing, Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, Mor- 
n Dix, Edward Eggleston, F. E. Spinner, Rev. 
ohn T. Lewis, Rev. Robert Collyer, U. S. 
) Grant, and others. The volume is handsomely 
| printed on fine super-calendered paper, and with 
Ws illustrations and handsome binding, is well 
dapted to the holiday season. 


' From S. W. Triton & Co., Boston. 

PINTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN DRAWING 

| AND PAINTING IN WATER COLOR. By 
_ Marion Kemble. 

| This is a valuable brochure on the Art of Draw- 

ping, very sensibly written, and illustrated by num- 





erous outline sketches at t 
followed up with complete ee in F bie! 
in Water Colorstkad in these two divisions of *~ 
the subject, amusement and instruction are nappies 
blended. Accompanying the above, we have ~ 
TWENTY-FOUR PICTURES FROM 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. Jy 
Full directions are given, in minutest detail, how % : 
to apply and what colors to use, and if patience 18, 
exercised, any careful boy or girl may produce. ms ; 
very pretty pictures at the same time that they are 77 
acquiring very useful RAN about painting, © te 


From Ww. S. Gorrssuscts, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

QUINTUS CLAUDIUS (two volumes). A Ro- 
mance of Imperial Rome. By Ernst Eckstein, 
From the German by Clara Bell. cS 
This book has been remarkably well received 7a 

by critics, and the large number of copies sold 5 

Germany and in America evidences a high ap- 

preciation on the part of the reading public, 

is really a novel of very high order—one which 

will be read through with vivid interest, and after . . 

a time returned to again with fresh enjoyment. 

The plot is laid in the first century, and naturally = 

carries in its developmeut a good deal of Roman 

history; it is highly dramatic at times; and um 
usually consistent in illustrating the leading aes 
acters in the story. ; 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE oe 

For Nervousness, Indigestion, ete. 
Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- © 

dence, R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. a 
«“ BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES are excellent, 

for the relief of Hoarseness or Sore Throat. They 

are exceedingly effective.” — Christian World, 

London, Eng. 


PATTERSON ORGANS, s 
Everybody in want of a beautiful organ, is re- 
ferred to the new advertisement of James T, Pat- ~ 
terson, the manufacturer, Bridgeport, Conn- Hi.” 
U. Umstad, M. D., Phoenixville, Chester ei ae 
Pa., writes: “The Organ received of you ie : 
January, 1881, has proved satisfactory in e€ 
respect. Have had it examined by par atey 
taken apart by an old German organ-builder; has 
been played upon by professional players, and is” 
pronounced first-class by all of them, . Think it~ 
cannot be excelled for sweetness and purity of 
tone.” : 
ointie is 
Gopey’s MAGAZINE.—As the years go by, and 
we look at the marvelous advance that is made in_ 
art and literature, we cannot help but conjecture. 
where this progress will end; and if the art work 9) 
in our papers of the future will be so near perfec- > 
tion that improvement will be impossible. In ne, ls 
magazine has this advance been more promine 
shown than in the fashion periodicals of today; 
Every issue we notice some new design in illus 
tration of patterns that is so accurate in detail, that 
it makes us imagine the original article standin, 
before us. Among the numerous fashion 
cals in this country, none stands higher in the oe 
timation of the public than does Godey’s Magee 
—News Dealer's Bulletin, 
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—Secovo Loon PLan—— 








A GOTHIC VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No, 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


-. It is now being erected near Chadd’s Ford, | walks and other accessories, $15,000. It has a7 
) Delaware co, Pa., for Mr. Clyde; the building is of | substantial, permanent, high-toned appearance, | 
= mubble stone work, best quality of slates upon roof; | Charge for drawings complete, $375. a 
>. finished in a fine Gothic style, interior all of Cali- a 


ee fornia red wood, supplied with plumbing, gas, and Upon the receipt of $3.50, Hobbs & Son will 
water,all first-class work finely finished ; will cost | mail, postage free, “ Hobbs’ Architecture,” a book — 


complete,with grounds fully planted and cement | containing 123 designs. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK NOVELTIES. 
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EMBROIDERED RACE. 


See Work Department. 
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1. When joy - ousthoughts on thy sweet lips 
2. But when the clouds of dark - ness o’er 





wa - ken Those ya-diant smiles that love to lin - ger there, Oh, then my 
ho - ver, Dim - mingthe lus-tre of thybeam - ing eye, Then, to dis- 


’ 


Published in sheet form, price 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO. agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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heart by sor-row is for-sak-en; For Mar ; ghe - ri - ta, Dear Mar - ghe- : z 
thy sor-row,thy fond lov- er, Oh, Mar - ghe - ri - ta, Dear Mar~ghe- 





ta! I am  en- rap-tur’din thy joy to share. 
ta! Glad - ly, yes, glad-ly at thy feet would 





feet would die, ... 


at thy feet would die. 
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